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Your factory?... 


Ir your factory is “fenced in” by handicaps 
and lack of industrial opportunities... why 
not take a look at the South. 


Along the Southern Railway System you 
will see industries...new and old...thriving 
and expanding. Because here they have grow- 


ing room...and reasons to grow. Because 
here in the Southland the horizon is unlimited 
for far-sighted industrialists who... 


“Look Ahead—Look South!” 


Cree? £. PRemrwrre 
~ 


President 


» SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 














Bell System Is Geared for 


National Emergency 


 - than a billion dollars a year 
have been spent by Bell System Com- 
panies since the last war to expand and 
improve the nation’s telephone system 
— an important part of the security of 
the country. 


The number of telephones in service 
has doubled since 1940 and now stands 
at thirty-five million. In the same 
period, the percentage of dial oper- 
ated telephones increased from 63% 
to 76%. 


Trained, Experienced 
Operating Force 


Bell Telephone employees are now 
600,000 strong. With the experience 
gained in hurricanes, sleet storms, fires 
and other disasters, they have the 
ability and spirit to handle future 
emergencies that may arise. 


In the last few years, great strides 
have been made in extending and im- 
proving Long Distance service. Thou- 
sands of new circuits have been added, 
but today’s high calling rates mean 
that many more must be built into the 
plant. Operator Toll Dialing and other 
new methods of making Long Distance 
calls have been developed, installed 
and expanded. 


There are nearly four million cir- 
cuit miles of coaxial cable in opera- 
tion. Fourteen radio relay networks, 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


totaling about 8000 channel miles, are 
in service along heavily used Long 
Distance routes. 
radio relay route is scheduled for com- 
pletion this year. Both coaxial cable 
and radio relay are vital links in the 
nation’s communications network. 


A transcontinental 


Meeting the Nation’s 
Growing Needs 


All of this greater capacity, the new 
equipment and methods, and the many 
years of communications experience 
are now helping to meet the growing 
needs of the government for defense 
and military purposes. How big that 
job may become, no one can foretell. 
But great progress has already been 
made, and the Bell System will con- 
tinue to serve the nation with every 
resource at its command. 















A Cup of coffee doesnt 


show in the Annual Report 


but... 


it means profits just 


fhe same Management and employees agree that 
on-the-job coffee service increases production, morale and all-around efficiency. 
Surveys prove it! 


Over three million cups of Kwik-Kafé hot coffee are now enjoyed weekly by 

office and industrial workers in America’s leading concerns. Local 

factory-trained, franchised operators, pledged to the highest 

standards of service and efficiency, service each Rudd-Melikian 
automatic hot-coffee vending unit daily. 


There’s no cost to management. The employee’s nickel serves the coffee in 
seconds —a delicious cup of piping-hot Kwik-Kafé. Push-button 
selectors add cream and sugar to taste. 


Add your firm to the ever-growing list of blue 

ribbon companies benefiting from 

Kwik-Kafé coffee service. At your 

request, our authorized representative 
will contact you. 


RUDD-MELIKIAN, INC. 
1947 North Howard Street 
Philadelphia 22, Penna. 






= 100% PURE Frozen, 
rudd Concentrated 
melikian Coffee 
in 5Y2 oz. jars 

for home use 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
A limited number of operator 
fr hi. are available. Write 
for details. 


© 1950, R-M, Inc. 











TWO-LINE 


EDITORIALS 





Transition to defense economy is step- 
ping up. 


Gen. Eisenhower's report is encourag- 
ing. 







His views make sense and should 
prevail. 


We cannot abandon Western Europe. 























No. 1 domestic problem: How to halt in- 
fiation. 


Price and wage controls alone are not 
enough. 


Higher taxes will hurt all, but are 
necessary. 


Cheap money and credit floodgates 
must be closed. 


Time to call a halt in bickering between 
Treasury and Federal Reserve Board 
re money rates. 


This is no time for disunity. 


Eric Johnston's appointment as economic 
stabilizer is good. 


More men like him should be “drafted.” 


Paralyzing rail strikes strike at national 
security. 


Next big test for U. N.: Sanctions 
against Red China. 


No serious effort to cut non-defense 
spending is being made. 


Congress: Get busy! 


Hedging against inflation continues to 
boost stock prices. 


Extreme caution in buying at present 
high levels is advisable. 








Many stocks are still good buys on set- 
backs. 







Black marketers—buyers as well as sell- 
ers—should be punished promptly. 










Failure of controls will lead to ration- 
ing. 


Save and produce! 


Pinch has not yet been felt in non- 
defense lines—but it will be soon. 





Shortages in steel, copper, aluminum, 
other metals, will be felt first. 


Get ready to tighten your belt! 


Forbes 
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SIDE LINES 




















MALCOLM FOorBES, our energetic Asso- 
ciate Publisher, has had a keen interest 
in government and politics all his life. 
After serving as a councilman in his 
home town, he announced a year ago 
that he was a candidate for the Repub- 
lican nomination as New Jersey State 
Senator from Somerset County. He is 
competing in the April primary with 
the present Senator, who, after nine 
terms in the New Jersey Assembly and 
four years in the Senate, is a candidate 
for reelection. Some: comments from 
the newspapers of the county: 

“Forbes strikes us as being a truly 
sincere guy, one who would make a 
terrific senator. We don’t know how 
he'll make out, of course, because he’s 
bucking terrific odds in running against 
a candidate backed. by the strong 
county organization, but we do know 
that he’s picking up support very rap- 
idly. He’s the kind of candidate you 
get once in a decade . . . a man who 
frankly wants the job and is perfectly 
qualified and trained for it. Will the 
voters take advantage of this opportun- 
ity to get a good, independent man? 
Well, you're one of those voters—what 
do you say?”—Franklin Record. 

“This ex-GI—student of government, 
winner of a Freedom Foundation 
award, a top man in a most influential 
business publication and political aspir- 
ant—leaves a pleasant impression, prob- 







































































































































































any of the political mush you hear too 
often. He’s a 1951 type of guy conduct- 
ing an old-fashioned type of campaign 
—ringing thousands of doorbells . . . 
we predict that old line Repubs will 
find him the most stimulating young 
vote catcher since Archie Alexander 
(present Undersecreta:y of the Army) 
came along to give the GOP a snappy 
tussle for the U. S. Senate chair.”— 
Manville News. 

“Republican voters may anticipate 
very definitely now something entirely 
different in the coming primary cam- 
paign instead of the usual ‘game of 
musical chairs’ . . . Mr. Forbes’ can- 
didacy will make things interesting and 
the support he gains he will earn on his 
own.” —Messenger-Gazette. 










































































What's Your’ 
HEATING 
PROBLEM? 


coLD 
SPOTS? 


Young **SH"* 
Unit Heater 


Here’s a favorite for warming up “cold 
spots’ near windows, shipping room 
doors, etc., and for general space heating 
applications. These non-ferrous-core units 
deliver maximum heat transfer, use quiet 
and efficient fans. 


EXTRA} 
HIGH 
CEILINGS? 


Young 
*"Vertifiow’’ Unit Heater 


Patented “Vertiflow” design offers a rug- 
ged, compact, highly efficient unit. Exclu- 
sive motor “ventilation” feature eliminates 
burn-outs from core heat. Diffusers, noz- 
zles and Anemostats provide proper heat 
pattern. 


DRAFTY 
AREAS? 


Young Cobinet 
Unit Heater 


Ideal for lobbies, vestibules, etc., wherever 
concentrated heating capacities are re 
quired and a compact, attractive cabinet- 
type design’is necessary. For offices, spec- 
ify Young Convector-Radiators for quick, 
clean, draftless heating. 


YOUNG 


Heat Transfer Prod- Heating, Cooling, 
ucts for Automotive and Air Condition- 
ond Industrial Ap- ing Products for 
plications. Home and Industry. 


T.M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


YOUNG RADIATOR COMPANY 
Dept. 1001-B, RACINE, WISCONSIN 
Plants at Racine, Wisconsin and Mattoon, Illinois 


Sales and Engineering 
in Principal Cities 


BRINGS FULL 
[THREE SOLUTIONS 
NG DIFFICULTIES 


YOUNG RADIATOR CO. 
Dept. 1001-B,/RACINE, WIS. 


Rush me information on the 
following Young Unit Heaters: 


0 **SH" ( ‘'Vertifiow'* 


Nome. 


THIS COJPON 
ETAILS .ON 
iS WE AT 
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Company 
Address__ 


City, State. 
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‘READERS SAY 





Third Annual Report 
On American Industry 


Let me say that your annual report on 
U.S. industry [January 1 issue] was a tre- 
mendous undertaking, but I am sure the 
results well justified the effort. 

I found the whole report informative 
and of great interest. It was an impressive 
job. —Lewis H. Brown, Chairman, 

Johns-Manville Corp. 


The reports in the recent issue of your 
magazine obviously involved a great deal 
of effort and study. It seems clear that in- 
fluences which tend to improve the effec- 
tiveness of U.S. businessmen, particularly 
in those fields other than “strictly business” 
ones, must be of benefit to the community 
as a whole. 

—EvucEene Homan, President, 
Standard Oil Co. (N.J.) 


It is a most interesting presentation, and, 
in fact, I always find things of interest in 
ForBEs. 

We are happy to be one of the com- 
panies you thought well enough of to in- 
clude in the group, and we shall try to 
warrant being in it next year, too. 

—W. W. SeBALp, President, 
Armco Steel Corp. 


I thought we received fair treatment in 
your rating of our company, and I think 
you are performing a valuable service to 
industry by these surveys. 

—J. P. Semenr.inc, President, 
Seiberling Rubber Co. 


I have read the magazine with a great 
deal of pleasure and congratulate you on 
the work which you have done in ranking 
the various organizations in their indus- 
tries. 

It is indeed an interesting job, and I 
have some pride in the position Monsanto 
was given in the Chemical Industry. 

—Wi.L1AM M. Ranp, President, 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 


Congratulations to you and your staff 
on your masterful Third Annual Report 


_on American Industry. We deeply appre- 


ciate the splendid rating given Phillips 

Petroleum Co. It will be an incentive to 
do even a better job in the new year. 

—CHESTER W. CLEVELAND, 

Phillips Petroleum Co. 


It seems to me that Forses January 1 
issue, with its Third Annual Report on 
American industry, is an outstanding ac- 
complishment. It shows how well you 
merit your reputation for publishing a 
business magazine of outstanding value. 

—Henry B. Datsy, Chairman, 
Henry B. Dalby Associates. 


Your third annual report on 198 U.S. 
companies is most informative and fills a 
definite need in the business world. 

I am wondering, however, why the Pulp 
and Paper Industry, which is the sixth or 


6 


seventh ranking industry in the country, 
was not included in this report. Will it be 
included in next year’s report? 
; —Grorce L. Nystrom, 
LCDR, USNR, 
Office of the Inspector of Machinery, 
Yes. —Ep. 


I was so impressed with the January 1 
issue of Forses that I showed it to my 
friends, and many are now “four-year sub- 
scribers.” Congratulations on a wonderful 
job. 

—GeorcE R. Payne, 
Lawrence Turnure & Co. 
Blyth & Bonner. 


To be given such a high rating by 
Forses Magazine of Business is indeed a 
great compliment, and I assure you that 
we feel very humble as well as proud. 

To prepare the ratings of 198 business 
enterprises is no small job, and your or- 
ganization deserves great credit for this 
unusual presentation. 

—C. K. Woopsriwce, President, 
Dictaphone Corp. 


“Only big utility company to get in- 
volved in a real union tangle this last year 
was Public Service E. & G., whose electric 
operating employees walked out over a 
wage increase dispute in May. After five 
days of strike, the Governor of New Jersey 
took over the property and ordered com- 
pulsory arbitration. The matter at this 
writing is still not settled. A major electric 
utility company strike is very rare, how- 
ever, and leads to the impression that 
somewhere along the line the company 
has not been sufficiently skillful in its 
labor relations methods.” 

I regret very much the construction you 
have placed upon our labor relations in 
1950. . . . As a matter of fact the Statutory 
Board of Arbitration in this case granted 
an award on October 11, 1950, and speci- 
fied that the agreement between the Com- 
pany and the Union be extended to May 
1, 1952. The Union and Company signed 
this agreement on November 9, 1950. 

The State of New Jersey has a Public 
Utility Anti-Strike Law which :»9':<s it 
unlawful for employees of utility oor :pa- 
nies to strike, and which proviaes ma- 
chinery for the settlement of labor disputes. 
The Governor is empowered to appoint a 
Board of Arbitration to hear the parties 
and render a decision in conformity with 
certain standards set forth in the law. This 
was not the first time the Governor of 
New Jersey, acting under the State Anti- 
Strike Law, seized and operated utility 
properties pending a settlement of a labor 
dispute through the Arbitration process of 
the law. 

While the New Jersey Public Utility 
Anti-Strike Law was designed to protect 
the users of utility services, it also tends 
to have an effect on the normal process 
of collective bargaining. 

—Grorce H. Buaxe, President, 
Public Service Electric & Gas Co. 


(CoNTINUED ON PAGE 30) 
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Put this Remarkable Instrument 


to work! 


The most talked about new 
service offered by any supplier 


of Industrial Lubricants. 


"In less than two hours 
after installation, this 
instrument showed us how 
to increase our produc— 
tion by 18%." 

—Plant Superintendent 


Hundreds of industrial firms including 
leading steel, locomotive, truck, auto- 
mobile, aircraft, tool instrument manu- 
facturers and others have profited by 
this unique industrial service. A dem- 
onstration of this service is available to 
you without charge or obligation. Con- 
tact the office nearest you, or write for 
free booklet at right. 

A complete line of quality lubricants 
for industry: 


e Heavy Duty Motor Oils 
e Chillo Cutting Oils 

e Trojan Greases 

e Cisco Compounds 

e D-C Diesel Engine Oils 


e Plant Machinery Oils FREE! 
e Plus two hundred other —— > 


troleum products This helpful 
"7 4 booklet! 


CITIES 


. ,] 
SERVICE QUALITY PETROLEUM 


PRODUCTS 
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The Industrial Heat Prover is a flue gas ana- 
lyzer. It tells quickly, accurately and continu- 
ously how much fuel is wasted by needlessly 
heating excess air . . . and how to correct this 
loss. Send coupon today for more information. 


CiT1ES SERVICE OIL COMPANY 

Sixty Wall Tower, Room 794 

New York 5, N. Y. 

Please send me without obligation your new booklet 
entitled ““Combustion Control for Industry.” 


Name____ 


Company 


Address 





FOR 1951 


LL THE NEW GENERAL MOTORS CARS 
for 1951 are now on display. 


The finest models yet produced by Chevrolet, 
Pontiac, Oldsmobile, Buick and Cadillac—they 
are centers of attraction everywhere. 


You will find each as thrilling to drive as it is to behold 
—each distinguished by new advances in styling and 
ease of handling that have been years in the making. 


For each has benefited from the continuing program 
carried on, year after year, by GM’s research, engineer- 
ing and production staffs to develop betterments in 


materials and construction for use by all General 
Motors cars. 


This exploration is concerned with a multitude of 
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Hear HENRY J. TAYLOR on the air every Monday evening 
over the ABC Network, coast to coast. 


things—from window glass and finishes to metallurgy 
and the chemistry of fuels. The net result is the richer 


beauty, finer quality and superb performance that make 
the new GM cars the key values for 1951. 


We believe they will supply the better transportation 
millions of Americans still need, and invite your 
inspection—at the showrooms of your local GM dealers. 


Standard equipment, accessories, trim and models 
are subject to change without notice. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


“MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE™ 


CHEVROLET *¢ PONTIAC e OLDSMOBILE ¢ BUICK ¢ CADILLAC 
BODY BY FISHER * GMC TRUCK & COACH 


Your Key to Greater Value 


The Key toa General Motors car 
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Fact and Comment | 






by MALCOLM FORBES 








RUNNING FOR PUBLIC OFFICE 


This writer is running in New Jersey’s April primary for 
the Republican nomination as State Senator from Somerset 
County. It is in response to an overwhelming demand—on 
my part. Some people bowl, play golf, play cards, or garden 
as a hobby; others build models, or collect stamps when 
not working at their job. I just happen to be fascinated by 
government, by politics and have studied it and followed 
it from childhood. There is no halo around this head that 
prompted me months ago to start campaigning for this par- 
ticular nomination. 

But isn’t it amazing that so few men in business enter 
public life? Today laws, rules, regulations affect us all from 
the beginning of our lives until long after death, when our 
estate is settled. Increasingly, every phase of business is 
under regulation by government; every one of our freedoms 
is subject to the laws of men in public office; our destiny as 
individuals and as a nation is in the hands of a handful of 
elected officials. Yet, knowing all this, few men in any com- 
munity are willing to run for office. Sometimes they vote, 
but more times they simply complain about the people in 
office. Today most people call a man “a politician” when 
they are trying to use a polite term to indicate they think 
he’s either a crook, a liar, a renegade or all those things put 
together. It’s like calling a man “a capitalist’—he’s supposed 
to deny the charge, or resent the use of such a “dirty word.” 

Why don’t more trained, able men run for public office 
when they know how great is the power of elected officials 
to determine how our lives shall be run? Many are the ex- 
cuses: 

“I'm too busy” or “haven’t time” or “it would interfere 
with my business.” You might have more time for business, 
and longer to live if you sent fewer incompetents to Wash- 
ington. Their laws can ruin your business, and complying 
with them can take all your spare time. 

“Tll be glad to serve if no one runs against me and I 
don’t have to campaign.” What a nervy stipulation! Don’t 
you have competition at your job? At school? In your chari- 
table fund-raising drives? At the card game? On the golf 
course? Why not for something as vital to all people as pub- 
lic office? Campaigning takes time, but surely it is time well 
spent if you help get better men in office. It is as much as a 
civic contribution to provide voters with a choice of candi- 
dates as it is to help in the Red Cross. 

“Politics is so dirty; I can’t stand mudslinging.” Of course, 
in politics there are dirty tactics and clean tactics—just as 
in business. Of course there’s mudslinging, and one’s per- 
sonal life is under the microscope—but it can never match 
the choice personal gossip around a bridge table, or the re- 
marks you make about some of your business competitors. 
Why expect politics to be any different? 

“Politics is so corrupt.” There are crooks in politics, maybe 
more than there should be. But there are crooks in business 
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“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


and in the professions. It is no monopoly. And a politician 
can't be corrupt by himself—someone has to corrupt him. 
As often as not, it is some esteemed citizen, such as your- 
self, who likes to get a traffic ticket killed, or ’phone a big 
political wheel for a “favorable ruling” about some irritating 
regulation. Politics, like business and life itself, is what you 
as a voter make it. 

I'm running because I like it; but more men better start 
running for office, because it’s important—a far more im- 
portant contribution to our welfare than any other worth- 
while community activity. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING AN ENGINEER 


During World War II many men with engineering ability 
rapidly emerged on the top rungs of the corporate hierarchy. 
Companies needed executives with an ability to supervise 
the shift of an empty field almost overnight into a thriving 
factory where thousands were turning out complicated 
pieces of equipment for war. Production, not sales, was the 
paramount problem. 

And, with few exceptions, the post-war years did not 
see the re-emergence of men with selling know-how at the 
top. The predicted post-war depression turned out to be a 
boom, and most industries never faced for any extended 
period a problem in selling. Engineers who could figure 
ways of increasing production, lower manufacturing costs, 
expedite delivery, etc., were most in demand., 

Again engineers are at the helm. Recent extensive shifts 
in the high command of General Motors resulted in the ad- 
vance of only one executive with an outstanding sales rec- 
ord—and he had an engineering background. The others 
were topflight engineers. This siesta for salesmen, already a 
decade old and threatening to continue, is a remarkable 
phenomena. The old pathway to success in American busi- 
ness was the ability to sell; now it seems the ability to pro- 
duce counts most. 


“FREE” GOVERNMENT INSURANCE 


The House of Representatives has passed by a vote of 
890 to 0 a measure to provide free insurance of $10,000 
for all persons on active duty in the armed forces. During 
World War II, GI insurance was made available at a sub- 
stantially lower rate than any private company could make 
available. The reason for making the new law provide free 
insurance, instead of continuing the old low-premium plan, 
provides an interesting illustration of the cost of govern- 
menial bureaucracy: the new bill’s sponsors explained that 
Controller General Lindsay C. Warren had estimated that 
it would cost less to give the insurance away than for a 
Federal bureau to administer the collection of premiums! 
According to Mr. Lindsay, the Government would have 



















saved over half a billion dollars—$587,000,000—from 1940 
through 1949 if free insurance had been in effect instead of 
collecting regular payments. 

A personal experience makes this phenomenon under- 
standable. After the war this writer shifted his GI insur- 
ance to a twenty-year plan. There was a slight mix-up over 
one payment. The resulting correspondence began in Wash- 
ington, went to New York, then to Newark and finally to 
Philadelphia. Meanwhile, every letter required answers in 
duplicate, with copies of the preceding communications. The 
file on the matter—which I’m not sure was ever settled— 
filled a folder almost an inch thick. 

Why could the Government rate be so much less than 
private? Because the administrative costs were not reflected 
in the rate. They were paid out of annual Congressional ap- 
propriations. 

The GI insurance program is a wise, good measure. But 
no GI should think it cost less during than the last war be- 
cause the Government administered it, or that it is “free” 
this time because he pays no premium. The plain fact still 
remains that you can’t get something for nothing, from 
Washington or anywhere. The premium is being paid every 
time you buy a pack of 5¢ cigarettes for 22¢, or a 9¢ gallon 
of gasoline for 23¢. 


EISENHOWER’S RECOMMENDATIONS SOUND 


General Eisenhower's report to both houses of Congress 
displayed great wisdom. Reading the full text, it is hard 
to realize that he was speaking extemporaneously, with only 
a few notes. Shining through this remarkable address was 
the keen, constant awareness that the most vital problem 
facing the free nations today is not so much the need for 
fighting material, but the vastly greater need for fighting 
morale. 

The General’s concrete recommendations regarding the 
needs of free Europe and what we should do to meet them 
made sense: But the greatest value of his speech was in 
those passages which dealt with the will to survive on the 
part of the Atlantic Pact powers. It has been the gnawing, 
growing doubt on the part of the most ardent advocates of 
full aid to Europe that these countries appeared unwilling 
to help themselves that has been giving strength to isola- 
tionists here. On this point, said Eisenhower: 


We cannot do this thing alone. All we would be doing would 
be to disperse our strength throughout the world unless we were 
sure, first, that we would be or that we were being met by full 
cooperation and, second, that this strength of ours will inspire 
the growth of still other power and multiply every single effort 
= -” be made by the comparative effort on the part of our 
riends. 


After all, Europe was occupied for four years. Its industries 
were destroyed. People lived in fear of informants next door. 
They were questioned. Their systems of Government were up- 
rooted. And they have lived according to the dictates of an in- 
vader since that time. 


Although the effects of the Marshall Plan have been markedly 
noticeable and critical to the existence of Europe and to its 
partial rehabilitation, it would be false and idle to say that there 
does not exist in many strata of society, pessimism, bordering 
upon defeatism. 


But there is likewise evidence, ladies and gentlemen, of a 
rejuvenation, a growth of determination, a spirit to resist, a spirit 
again to try to live the lives of free men, to hold their heads up 
in the world, to do their part, and to take the risk. 


WILL CZAR WILSON SUCCEED? 


Charles E. Wilson demanded and received from Presi- 
dent Truman almost Czar-like powers before accepting 
supreme command of Defense Mobilization. 

Is he big enough, diplomatic enough, to achieve success? 

As the Big Boss, utterly untrammeled, he can chop off 
heads at will—and may do so unhesitatingly. 

He has shouldered a colossal task, involving the handling 
of many men of his own class, men who, like the Centurion 
of the Bible, have been accustomed to exercising authority, 
accustomed to giving orders rather than receiving them. 

It will be little short of a miracle if Wilson long succeeds 
in bossing such kittle cattle without instigating crippling 
friction, injurious eruptions. Even that diplomatic genius, 
General Eisenhower, with all his superb persuasiveness and 
personality, would find the problem beset with almost in- 
superable difficulties. 

One thing: if Charles E. Wilson emerges triumphantly, he 
will be rated one of America’s greatest business giants and 
will be showered with all the honors a grateful nation, 
people, can bestow. 

Every citizen, for his or her own sake, prayerfully wishes 
him unlimited success.—B. C. Forses. 









We can be thankful that Eisenhower is not merely an 
able military man; this Report, as his other statesmanlike 
actions, demonstrates that he possesses ability and wisdom 
that is sorely needed in the high council places of the free 
world. 


A SIMPLE MATTER—TO A SIMPLE MIND 


John W. Snyder is the greatest Secretary of the Treasury 
this country has had since Henry Morgenthau. His friends 
maintain he knows something about monetary matters, a 
qualification which was not considered necessary for his 
predecessor. But Dour John seems set on proving he too 
can’t tell the difference between fanning inflation flames and 
fighting them. 

The Government is a huge borrower; it must pay interest. 
Mr. Snyder figures that if the Government can pay a low 
rate of interest, it is saving money. A simple matter to a 
simple mind. But there are complications. Banks are bulging 
with U.S. securities. They can sell them by law at any time 
to Federal Reserve Banks. For each dollar the banks get, 
they can put out $6 more in loans. Easy credit in great 
quantity makes for inflation. If the Government paid more 
interest on its borrowings, the banks would keep more of 
the securities. If the Government paid a higher interest 
rate, private rates would go up too, and credit would be 
more expensive. 

Most economists worthy of the name agree that one 
basic source of inflation is cheap money, easy credit. A “free” 
interest rate on Government bonds would help contract 
credit rapidly. But Mr. Snyder, pursuing his will-of-the-wisp 
“saving” on interest costs to the Government, shares great 
responsibility for the fact that inflation is making the Gov- 
ernment’s defense effort cost far, far more than the higher 
interest rate would. 

Unfortunately for the nation, Mr. Secretary Snyder's 
simple solution enjoys the full support of simple-minded 
Mr. President Truman. 
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ATOMIC POWER PLANS 


Atomic Energy Commission has re- 
acted most cordially to proposals from 
officials of three private companies 
(Dow Chemical Co., Montanto Chem- 
ical Co., and Detroit Edison Co.) for a 
definite working relationship between 
private industry and the AEC, looking 
toward the development and operation 
of nuclear reactors for the production 
of plutonium, with the ultimate goal of 
producing electric power. 

“These proposals appear to offer not 
only an opportunity for bringing new 
technical and management resources 
into the atomic energy program, they 
also are oriented toward important AEC 
objectives,” the agency noted in a state- 
ment. “They may ultimately lead to ar- 
rangements where, because initiative is 
with industry, additional incentives for 
rapid and aggressive technical and busi- 
ness development will exist.” 

AEC has specified that those submit- 
ting such proposals should put forth a 
well-defined set of objectives for their 
proposed study, should be financially 
responsible and equipped with a staff 
of adequate qualifications and size, and 
should undertake to submit a report in- 
cluding detailed findings and recom- 
mendations at the conclusion of the 
study. 

The Commission also has directed 
that no commitment be made at this 
time to continue beyond the study 
phase. If satisfactory arrangements can 
be made for proceeding with these 
studies, the AEC will make available 
.to properly qualified and cleared per- 
sons existing information and a reason- 
able share of the time of AEC per- 
sonnel. 


ON THE ALERT 


Federal Trade Commission, through 
its chairman, James M. Mead, has di- 
rected the staff to be on the watch for 
“opportunists in the business world” 
who may seek to exploit both consum- 
ers and the government during the na- 
tional defense emergency. 

Warning the staff of the Bureau of 
Antideceptive Practices that many ma- 
terials undoubtedly will be in short 
supply for some time, the FTC chair- 
man said it is “the responsibility of the 
Federal Trade Commission to protect” 
the health and pocketbooks of the pub- 
lic against false and fraudulent claims 
of unscrupulous advertisers.” He cited 
food, drugs and curative devices, and 
wool fabrics and other critical materials 


as among the products which will be 
under constant surveillance. 


CHIT CHAT 


Eric Johnston has the limelight in his 
Economic Stabilization Agency job, but 
whether or not he will be any more 
popular politically when he finishes it 
than when he was U. S. Chamber presi- 
dent is another question. Johnston was 
a “dark horse” GOP Presidential candi- 
date in 1944 and 1948, but never could 
muster better than a one per cent show- 
ing in any of the polls for possible 
nominees. 

If he is running for President still, as 
seems likely, his ESA job may not help. 
Many Republicans here feel that the 
agency really is being integrated into 
the Democratic machine. Democratic 
National Committee is passing on all 
candidates for posts paying $4,000 a 
year or more and it’s known that party 
loyalty is the No. 1 requirement. 

Johnston’s trouble in politics has been 
that he has never made any bitter en- 
emies—or ardent friends. It’s almost an 
axiom in national politics that a man 
can’t get anywhere until he takes a 
stand that means something to large 
numbers of people on issues of the day 
—not on principles, but on issues, and 
there’s a big difference. 


LITTLE BROTHER 


Small business committees in both 
Senate and House of Representatives 
are talking big, but members continue 
to support legislation that will cause 
taxes to go up and make it more and 
more difficult for “small” businessmen 
to start operations. 

Committees report a flood of protests 
from small factories, particularly, about 
the workings of the metals orders issued 
by National Production Authority. 
Many of the smaller industrialists feel 
that they are slated to be wiped out, 
unless Congress can help them, since a 
lot of them can’t very conveniently 
change over to defense production. 

Senate committee has begun hearings 
on small business problems. House 
committee is getting set also to make 
some headlines, if possible. 


ALL EXCEPT ONE 


There’s something ironic in General 
Service Administration’s listing of “es- 
sential and vital” Federal agencies 
which must be dispersed. This list starts 
off with the Atomic Energy Commission 
and ends with the “Bureau of the Pub- 
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lic Debt,” which has 1,000 employees. 
More than one cynical Washington re- 
porter observed that it might be a good 
thing to leave the Bureau of the Public 
Debt in the target area. 


RED MAN’S SAVVY 


Indians aren’t so dumb as some of 
them may appear to be in Western 
movies. Chief Black Elk, one of a 
troupe visiting the nation’s Capital in 
connection with exploitation about the 
movie “Tomahawk,” was asked if he or 
his tribesmen would like to “take over” 
Washington. 

In graphic sign language, he re- 
sponded to the reporter: “We wouldn't 
take Washington back... .” 

But the chief still would like to “bor- 
row’ some dough from the Federal gov- 
ernment for his tribe to help the youth 
become educated. Nobody tipped him 
off that all he had to do was to meet 
the “right guy” around RFC. A few 
beads, strategically placed, might do 
the trick. 


HISTORY REPEATS 


Rep. Ralph W. Gwinn (R.-N. Y.), 
who represents the swank Westchester 
area in Congress, has come up with a 
scholarly dissertation on “4,000 Years 
of Failure of Price Control,” which is 
getting wide attention among his House 
colleagues and some Senators. He 
quotes Gibbons, who wrote about 
Rome, as having written: 

“Augustus was sensible that mankind 
is governed by names; nor was he de- 
ceived in his expectation that the senate 
and the people would submit to slavery, 
provided they were respectfully assured 
that they still enjoyed their ancient free- 
dom. A feeble senate and enervated 
people cheerfully acquiesced in the 
pleasing illusion.” 

The Gwinn opus is worth reading, 
whether or not you agree with every- 
thing he says, does, or thinks. 


EXPANDING BUREAU 


Department of Commerce, not to be 
outdone in hiring by the various emer- 
gency bureaus, is rapidly expanding its 
field offices to take care of “defense” 
needs, according to Carlton Hayward, 
director of the agency’s Office of Field 
Service. 

Number of field offices now total 73, 
compared with 42 only six months ago, 
he said, adding that “as the mobiliza- 
tion program gains momentum, we ex- 
pect to provide the businessmen with 
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on-the-spot, accurate and factual in- 
formation on day-to-day developments.” 

He says that 93 per cent of all in- 
quiries coming to field offices are from 
small businessmen and that field office 
personnel is about to handle all but six 
per cent of the problems locally. 

Incidentally, if you want the 38th 
Annual Report of the Secretary of Com- 
merce, covering operations of the U. S. 
Department of Commerce for the fiscal 
year 1950, it is available from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., or from any Department 
of Commerce field office for only 25 
cents. 


TAFT-HARTLEY SHENANIGANS 


You haven't heard the last of Robert 
N. Denham’s ouster as General Counsel 
of the National Labor Relations Board 
by Harry himself last fall. 

The House Committee on Labor has 
begun an investigation to find out 
whether the new General Counsel is as 
“susceptible” to the board’s collective 
viewpoint as many feel. If this is the 
case, committee can be expected to say 
that this works, in effect, to repeal the 
Taft-Hartley law. 

‘Attaches say the committee is look- 
ing into such factors as the extent to 
which jurisdictional strikes and second- 
ary boycotts are being allowed in con- 
travention of the labor law, use of coer- 
cion in requiring applicants to join a 
union before they are given employ- 
ment, levying of excessive fines on in- 
dividual workers for union rules in- 
fractions, etc. No such investigation can 
be expected by the Senate Committee 
on Labor, headed by Fair Dealing Sen- 
ator James E. Murray (D.-Mont.). 


ACTIONS SPEAK LOUDER 


Senator Hugh Butler (R.-Neb.), who 
is definitely going to run for office again 
in spite of his advanced age, is getting 
busy with surveys and press releases to 
make Nebraskans think he hasn’t been 
asleep all the time during the last four 
years. 

The Senator released results of a 
mail-questionnaire to more than 6,000 
leading businessmen. It showed, he 
said, that 92 per cent of the business- 
men contacted are in favor of, and be- 
lieve that, the Federal budget should 
be balanced and that current re-arma- 
ment expenditures should be met by 
current taxes. 

Eighty per cent of those replying are 
in favor of increasing rates on corpora- 


tion incomes, if absolutely necessary, 
but an overwhelming proportion—98 
per cent—favor an increase in excise 
taxes, the Senator said. Of the latter 
group, almost all believe the increased 
excises should take the form of a gen- 
eral sales tax rather than a tax at the 
manufacturers’ level. 

Apparently, most businessmen feel 
that present rates on individual income 
taxes are high enough, since only two 
per cent favor an increase in these 
rates, as a last resort, he reported. The 
Senator didn’t have to make a survey 
to prove to anybody that people don’t 
want to pay more taxes. What the 
people want to know is: what is he and 
Senator George and Senator Taft going 
to do to stop the overwhelming expen- 
diture of Federal funds? 


WASHINGTON FANTASY 


Rufus S. Lusk, well-known Washing- 
ton real estate analyst, publisher, and 
entrepeneur, rolled members of the 
Cosmopolitan Club here in the aisles 
recently when he unfolded his Lusk 
Dispersed Persons Plan, which he de- 
scribed as “A bureaucrat’s dream come 
true.” 

Lusk, who has lived in Washington 
virtually all his life and can spot a 
phony at 50 paces, put some touches in 
his plan that no bureaucrat’s dispersal 
program yet has incorporated. 

“Gentlemen, we're in a war,” he be- 
gan, unfolding his “map” and placing 
it so that everyone could read it. “Al- 
though it is desirable to win battles and 
maybe even the war, the most impor- 
tant thing is to get out the directives.” 

The “map” revealed, deep in south- 
ern Maryland, the Criteria Department. 
Here an assembly line of “bureaucrats” 
labors on Federal orders. One section 
concentrates on questions and forms, 
he explained, another writes directives, 
a third interprets the directives, and a 
fourth interprets the interpretations. 
Other sections specialize in vertical 
lines and others on horizontal lines for 
the forms. 

“And the guy in the basement puts 
a stamp on,” Lusk added. “Ten years 
or a $10,000 fine.” 

Stretching 90 miles over into the 
caves of Luray, in northern Virginia, is 
a $160,000,000 conveyor belt for trans- 
mitting the papers to the duplicating 
department. A main highway is made 
one-way south to permit motorcycle 
men from a 10,000-man cycle pool to 
get to the department. Another main 
highway is one-way on the northern 


(return) route to expedite delivery of 
the orders to the Pentagon, but, of 
course, no one would work more than 
four hours a day. Lusk said that every- 
thing—and maybe everybody—would be 
“staggered—or staggering.” 

The Pentagon would be different, 
too. About 35,000 employees would be 
moved outside of the primary bombing 
range area, while 30,000 others would 
be brought in to “cordinate” the activ- 
ities of those who left. 

The Navy would be located near 
Annapolis, Md., and would contact the 
Army in northern Virginia by radar, 
sonic devices, or just by wigwagging 
flags. “This is known as unification,” 
Lusk explained. 

This Lusk plan is funny. But the fun- 
niest thing about it is that funnier 
things actually happen in the Federal 
planning. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Average Russian citizen “lives his en- 
tire life in an atmosphere of military 
semi-alert,” the Army Information Di- 
gest says in an article discussing the So- 
viet war mobilization blueprint. 

This official publication is issued to 
familiarize American officers and men 
with plans, policies and happenings in 
this country’s armed services, and also 
to explore pertinent facts about other 
nations and their military forces. 

Children in Russian schools lean 
such phrases as “front,” “offensive,” and 
“objective,” the Digest says, adding that 
the Russian Pioneer (a Boy Scout in 
America) is taught rifle marksmanship 
and anti-tank tactics. 

“Russia has geared its entire military 
and civil structure to rapid mobiliza- 
tion, whether it be open or secret, gen- 
eral or partial mobilization,” the Digest 
states. 


OFFICIAL FACT BOOK 


If you are interested in such specific 
data as how many students receive de- 
grees from American colleges, how 
much money was in circulation in any 
specific year, or other pertinent, and 
impertinent, facts about America, per- 
haps you'll want to buy the 1950 mid- 
century edition of the “Statistical Ab- 
stract of the United States,” prepared 
by the U. S. Bureau of the Census. It 
may be purchased for $3 from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., or at field offices of 
the U. S. Department of Commerce 
throughout the nation. 
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The BUSINESS Pipeline 


MOBILIZATION MELEE Ty the government starts releasing spe- 


Last month was one of general con- 
fusion, a condition industrial purchas- 
ing agents expect will worsen until a 
definite procedure is established for the 
allocation of materials and facilities for 
defense and permissible civilian pur- 
poses. According to the National Asso- 
ciation of Furchasing Agents, restric- 
tions on the use of materials for a large 
number of civilian items set off another 
wave of protective buying, but not as 
great as the bulge last July and August. 


THERE’S A TIME LAG Vv 


Under the circumstances, long-term 
industrial planning has been almost im- 
possible. Defense orders are now com- 
ing through in increasing volume— 
they're well past the $4 billion mark in 
the Detroit area alone—but much of 
this business requires substantial “make- 
ready” time, which in many cases is 
expected to extend beyond the cutback 
dates on civilian output. 


BUT ORDERS MULTIPLY / 


Military contracts are now being let 
out at the rate of more than $3 billion 
monthly, will be stepped up even more 
in the months to come. Military pro- 
curement plans are now said to be 
pretty much decided upon for purchase 
of $87 billion worth of “hard” goods. 
Buying policy will be selective, with 
emphasis on certain heavy items like 
tanks, airplanes, as contrasted with pro- 
cedure in the early ’40s when the U.S., 
starting from scratch, needed all types 
of equipment. This is a matter of con- 
cern to many smaller manufacturers, 
who are noting a trend toward negoti- 
ated contracts between procurement 
agencies and larger manufacturers. 


SCARED BY “SHORTAGES” , 


Recent rush to buy goods isn’t likely 
to be much affected by the price-wage 
freeze. One of basic reasons for recent 
wave of purchasing has been the fear 
of shortages. The general freeze is 
likely to aggravate the situation. Mand- 
atory price controls, in the opinion of 
competent observers, will tend to re- 
move from the market many low-price 
Profit items, while scarce materials and 
rigid ceilings will tend to channel pro- 
duction into higher-price goods. 


HIGHER PRICES EXPECTED 


Meantime, stop-gap price and wage 
eeze creates period of uncertainty un- 


cific regulations. Outlook is for a snail- 
like upward pace in prices once individ- 
ual ceilings have been established. Ex- 
perience in WW II showed that prices 
continued to inch up, at the same time 
that cheaper merchandise began to dis- 
appear from the shelves. 


SUBSTITUTES NO RELIEF 


Inventories of industrial materials are 
now considered too low for current pro- 
duction needs. Reports to the NAPA 
indicate that at no time since the im- 
mediate post-war period have so many 
reported unbalance in unworked mate- 
rial stocks. Buyers say that such short- 
ages are predominantly in materials 
which are, or will be, conserved for 
military production. Substitutes may 
provide partial relief, but most accep- 
table ones turn out to be scarce, too. 
And it is not often that the substitute is 
any cheaper than the material it re- 
places. 


EXPANDING ECONOMY 


Some idea of the amount of plant 
expansion planned for this year is 
gained from a recent Mill & Factory 
survey among executives: 43% expected 
to increase their productive capacity— 
22% by one-third. Breakdown as to type 
of expansion planned: additional ma- 
chines and equipment, 95%; plant build- 
ing additions, 52%; modernized plant 
layout, 38%; separate new plant, 28%. 
Only 9% of the pollees thought they 
would apply for a government loan to 
help out. 


COTTON FEAST? 


There'll be just as much cotton goods 
available this year as last, textile manu- 
facturers predict, even though the gov- 
ernment takes 2 billion yards. Reason 
is that the industry is calling up its re- 
serves, had already put a half-million 
more cotton spindles to work by the 
end of 1950 than there were in mid- 
year. These spindles are being worked 
longer, too. However, size of next 
cotton crop is source of worry. 


CRIMP IN CHEMICALS 


Another industry feeling the pinch of 
rearmament is chemicals. Items like 
chlorine, benzene, sulphur, industrial al- 
cohol, glycerine are, or will soon be, 
candidates for controls. Direct defense 
orders were not particularly felt until 
the last quarter of 1950. But combined 
with stockpiling and swollen civilian 
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demand, the effect was enough to cre- 
ate shortages in the above categories. 
Big problem now facing producers with 
insufficient processing capacity is how 
to finance necessary expansion in an 
inflationary period. 


SOME MONEY BACK 


Merchant ships represent, dollarwise, 
the largest single item which the gov- 
ernment has sold or rented as war sur- 
plus. U.S. ship operators have bought 
831 war-built vessels for $808 million, 
paid another $442 million in charter 
hire, for a total of $1.25 billion. In ad- 
dition, 1,113 vessels sold to foreign in- 
terests brought in $919 million. So far 
these war surplus ships have returned 
to the government, under the Ship 
Sales Act, approximately 45% of the 
cost of the ships sold or chartered. 


LABOR CONTRACT SHIFT 


Since Korea, labor unions have been 


/ going in for longer-term contracts. A 


study by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board of 229 signed after June 
25, 1950, reveals that 10% run for three 
years, 6.6% for five years. In the previ- 
ous year, a sample of 306 contracts re- 
vealed that 2% ran for three years, only 
1% for five. In 1947-48, one contract out 
of 313 ran for three years. But while 
they are willing to sign long-term pacts, 
labor leaders aren’t willing to forego 
wage changes. Four out of five of these 
agreements provide for some method 
of changing wages during the life of 
the contract. 


BUILDERS BEEF 


Despite assurances that no further 
Federal controls are in the cards, some 
builders are pessimistic about the fu- 
ture. One big factor in their gloomy 
thoughts—curbs on copper and brass 
usage. However, use of substitutes 
might alleviate the pinch, allow build- 
ing toward the 850,000 goal of new 
homes. While home building gradually 
declines from its previous peak, con- 
struction of factories and warehouses is 
expected to edge upward. 


FINAL RETURNS 


Dollar sales of manufacturers reached 
$235 billion last year, an advance of 
18% over 1949. This total reflects higher 
prices as well as production increases, 
and includes sales to other producers 
who in turn resold their product. Dur- 
ables gained 25%, as compared with 
12% for non-durables. 





CHRYSLER’S NEW PREXY 


Walter Chrysler noticed him, 
K. T. Keller trained him: now 
Tex Colbert’s got the job 


ON A FIELD TRIP back in 1939 Chrysler 
executives bucked their jolting way 
from the diner back to their car, and 
got a mild surprise. On opposite sides 
of the bridge table, ready for any com- 
ers, sat heavy-set K. T. Keller and tall, 
Texas-twanged Les Colbert. The two 
were as different as two men can be: 
Keller (55), the big Boss, a blunt, hard- 
as-nails production man with plenty of 
salt in his talk; Colbert (35), a divi- 
sion (Dodge) vice-president, hand- 
some, with a lawyer’s training, a diplo- 
mat’s tact and plenty of salesman’s 
syrup in his voice. 

Keller and his crew got in three such 
junkets before Pearl Harbor stopped 
the production of autos and the pere- 
grinations of automen. Before the end 
of the third trip—to Boston—Chrysler- 
men realized it was more than Colbert's 
bridge game that K. T. admired. In 
Detroit they began referring to Tex 
Colbert as Keller’s Man. 

Last October, as Keller reached the 
65-year retiring age and Colbert turned 
45, the parlor predictions were con- 
firmed. Colbert slipped graciously into 
Keller's ample president’s chair. 

Chrysler had broken into the rough 
and tumble auto business back in 1925 
when people said “there was already 
more capacity than there was consump- 
tion” and had come from 32nd to 2nd 
place in a few years. Pioneer Chrysler 
led his team for ten years and then 
turned it over to Master Mechanic Kel- 
ler. Now “Big Tex” has the reins, but 
supported by a team that both Chrysler 
and Keller built—a team that has set 
landmarks of engineering skill, produc- 
tion efficiency and financial wizardry. 
Although “K. T.” has taken on one of 
the nation’s most exacting war assign- 
ments, as Director of Guided Missiles 
for Secretary Marshall, inside gossip has 
it that he is keeping his hand in to be 
of any assistance or help that his De- 
troit team wants. 

Now, as Detroiters struggle to keep 
near their 1950 pace without enough 
copper for radiators or ignitions, they 
are watching the new Chrysler leader- 
ship. Clannish as Eastern Islanders in 
their Highland Park dining room, 
Chrysler executives weren't saying 
much. Downtown, their more gre- 
garious opposites of General Motors 
lunched over their own troubles at the 
Detroit A.C. and the Book-Cadillac. 

Both Keller and Colbert share a vital 
production problem for which there is 


no magic solvent. During the industry's 
8,006,917-vehicle 1950 jag, Chrysler 
has suffered a 100-day strike, but had 
followed through with a three-shift last 
quarter and managed to top its 1949 
passenger-car record of 1,115,967 by 
77,013 units. While GM padded its 
share of the market 2%, and Ford 
gained 3%, for totals of 45% and 24%, 
Chrysler, with 100 days out of produc- 
tion, saw its slice pared from 20% to 
16%. Medium-to-high-priced Buick sold 
almost as many cars as low-priced Ply- 
mouth, Chrysler entry in the Big 
Three.* For the first time, and A. van- 
derZee, Chrysler Corporation’s chief 
sales executive says the last time, Mer- 
cury sold more passenger cars than 
Dodge. 

K. T. Keller was making no predic- 
tions. Production, he told Forses, had 
been the sole limiting factor in Chrys- 
ler’s 1946-1950 sales. Whatever hap- 
pened, Chrysler would be around with 
a line of sound, well-engineered cars 
when the buyers’ market came back 
and sales depended on preference, not 
production. The 1950 figures? “They’re 
like a weather report—they tell you 
what the temperature was like yester- 
day, but don’t matter today.” 


*In 1950, Chevrolet sold 1,520,583 
units, Ford 1,187,120, and Plymouth 
572,318. 


There. were signs, however, that 
Chrysler was doing something about it. 
As Jim Zeder, Chrysler's) Engineering 
Director, revealed last month, Chrysler 
is introducing the most powerful engine 
in the passenger-car field, the 180- 
horse-power V-8 Firepower. Dodge and 
DeSoto were tooling up to adapt the 
new type power plant in their 1952 
models, and only a government cancel- 
lation of model changeovers seemed 
likely to keep Chrysler’s medium lines 
in status quo. While the GM colossus 
played body styles close to the vest, 
contented itself with shifting the 
chrome around on most 1951 models, 
Chrysler went all out. All four divisions 
—Chrysler, DeSoto, Dodge, Plymouth— 
have come out with completely rede- 
signed bodies, a changeover that cost a 
cool $50 million. 

In these decisions, made 18 months 
ago, Tex Colbert had not played the 
No. 1 part. But Chrysler’s future 
held plenty of decision-making for the 
shrewd mind whose legal training (at 
Harvard Law School) was financed by 
Colbert’s adolescent earnings as a cot- 
ton broker in Oakwood, Texas. Since 
mechanic Walter Chrysler set up his 
first assembly line in 1923, Chrysler 
Corporation has been bossed by pro- 
duction men. Up to and including the 
cryptic, hard-bitten Keller, they have 
been proud of working with their 
hands, proud of their product, proud 
of being roughnecks in a rough-and- 
tumble game. 

Chrysler has always concentrated on 
sheer productive efficiency. Mechanical 
genius Keller concedes that plenty of 
cars are bought like Christmas neckties, 
on the basis of a favorable first impres- 


TWO BIG REASONS for Colbert's rise: (1) ability to sell himself to dealers like 


Robert Hinkley of Ogden, Utah (left) 
(right) asks me to.” 
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sion. “But,” adds he, “flashy neckties 
aren't worn so often later on as the 
good, conservative patterns a man 
keeps picking out of his rack.” He likes 
to think his cars—conservatively styled 
and built for day-to-day duty—are the 
favorite neckties preferred over the long 
haul. 

Chrysler pressagentry has been just 
as far behind as its engineering is 
ahead. As far back as 1987, GM made 
front pages all over the U.S. with a re- 
jease touting all-around safety glass, 
based on a dramatic demonstration in 
Toledo. Chrysler had been using safety 
glass front, sides and rear for 18 
months, but press and public were not 
wised up. 

It is a rule at Highland Park that no 
Chrysler executive shall speak for the 
auto industry. Production guesstimates, 
market and materials predictions come 
from GM’s Charley Wilson, sometimes 
from Ford, never from Chryslermen. 
Result: Chrysler makes fewer appear- 
ances in headlines and lead paragraphs. 
The fact that the no-talk policy is pre- 
meditated doesn’t make it good, in a 
publicity sense. 

From its dry-as-dust, 12-page annual 
report® to its General Offices at De- 
troit’s Highland Park (a cross between 
factory and department store with its 
escalators and exposed ceiling pipes), 
Chrysler is a conservative necktie in a 
market running more and more to flash 
and style. In a fashion-minded field 
abounding with customer research (for 
which GM has a special department 
and Chrysler gets special surveys made, 
listens to dealers and customers who 
have something to say), good func- 
tional engineering has the basic say but 
is not the “latest word.” 

What about Lester L. Colbert in this 
picture? Unlike the rough diamonds 


_ who pioneered the auto industry, Col- 


bert is a diamond in the smooth. 

Entering a roomful of newspaper- 
men, he nods to each one he knows in- 
dividually, no matter how long the 
process takes. When he leaves a con- 
ference, there is a glad hand and a 
smile for everyone present. With the 
high command, his attitude is respect- 
fully formal: when the old engineering 
lion, Fred Zeder,t comes to chat with 
him, Colbert gets to his feet; and de- 
spite the fact that Keller has said 
“Hello, Tex” for 17 years, Colbert has 
never called him anything but “Mr. 
Keller.” This stands out enough to be 

*GM puts out a 48-page lollapalooza 
with 4-color pictures and plenty of zippy 
copy to interpret the dry statistics. 

t One of the “Three Musketeers” who 
designed Chrysler’s first car. Zeder is still 
one of the Corporation’s six vice-presidents 
and vice-chairman of the board; Carl 

reer, once a director, has retired; O. R. 
Skelton is a director. 
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CHRYSLER’S FRONT MAN in last summer's wage talks was Tex Colbert (right), 
then president of Dodge and a vice-president of Chrysler Corporation 


noticed in an atmosphere of blunt man- 
talk where Keller is “K. T.,” financial 
veep B. E. Hutchinson is “Hutch,” and 
sales veep A. vanderZee is “Van”—to 
newsmen and to each other. 

Polish, however, doesn’t make the 
Compleat Executive. Behind Colbert’s 
affable smile is a calculating planning 
mechanism which allows no wasted 
moves. He has shown a shrewd fore- 
sight from the time his mother and 
sister convinced him that legal educa- 
tion was a “must.” Harvard Law had 
the name and could supply the entree; 
Harvard Law it was. The same scien- 
tific approach led him to weed out the 
six biggest law firms in New York and 
to ask interviews with each the summer 
before he graduated. When Nicholas 
Kelley, of Larkin, Rathbone & Perry, 
asked him to come down to New York, 
Colbert didn’t warm up too quickly. 
“You know how hard it is for a Har- 
vard Law man to get to New York,” 
he answered. “Why don’t you come up 
here?” Kelley came, and Tex allowed as 
how he might forsake fat profits in cot- 
ton to give New York lawyering a try. 

Among other accounts, Kelley’s firm 
handled Walter Chrysler’s personal af- 
fairs, and when young Colbert showed 
his push and penetration in handling a 
client (Ed Garbisch, Chrysler’s son-in- 
law), the word was passed upward. It 
was Chrysler himself who sent Colbert 
to Detroit, where K. T. Keller—who al- 
ways believed what Chrysler did, even 
after the great mechanic died—prompt- 
ly acquired an enthusiasm for Tex. The 
observant Colbert quickly grasped the 
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precise chain of command which Chrys- 
ler had organized, like an assembly 
line, and fell right into place. 

His first job under Keller was as 
resident lawyer in 1933, coping with 
NRA labor regulations. After Keller 
made him a Dodge vice-president two 
years later, he studied drafting and me- 
chanics at night. When War II broke, 
he knew enough about blueprints and 
production planning to take full charge 
of the Dodge Chicago plant after its 
first general manager became sick, no 
puny assignment (twice as big as Wil- 
low Run, whose floor space equals nine 
baseball diamonds, Dodge Chicago 
turned out 18,000 B-29 engines in 
three years). This was the operation 
that converted Colbert from an execu- 
tive assistant to a fully-geared, free- 
wheeling auto man. 

Despite his training as lawyer and 
later as mechanic, Tex Colbert’s most 
useful asset is his ability to sell. As a 
youngster in the piney country of East 
Texas, he was once caught with 100 
bales of low-grade cotton—which, at 
$100 a bale, represented a rich capital 
investment for his adolescent blood. 
The season was ending, demand was 
down, and Colbert was desperate. After 
three solid days at the telephone, he 
found a prospect in a town 18 miles 
from home. To nail down the sale, Col- 
bert passed on a tip he'd heard that a 
certain buyer in the neighborhood 
would be back in the cotton market in 
60 days. The “prospect” checked the 
tip, found it valid, took the 100 dilap- 
idated bales off Tex’s hands. 








Harris & Ewing 


THE LATE WALTER CHRYSLER, who 
saw explosive potentialities in young- 
lawyer Colbert 


Twenty years later, having succes- 
sively “sold” Harvard Law, Nicholas 
Kelley, Walter Chrysler, and K. T. Kel- 
ler, he came up to his toughest selling 
job. War II was blazing, and this time 
Colbert was desperate for a manufac- 
turing man to bring the Chicago engine 
plant to peak output. After a canvass of 
auto men he knew, he found the man 
he wanted in a small machine tool out- 
fit. The machine tool man wasn’t inter- 
ested in big-corporation work—he’d al- 
ready turned down one auto company’s 
offer of a vice-president-and-director’s 
chair—but he agreed to meet Tex any- 
way. Tex flew to Detroit, met his man 
at 9 A.M. in the Book-Cadillac. “I won't 
even take off my overcoat,” he apolo- 
gized; “You see, Mr. Colbert, I really 
can’t consider taking up your offer.” 

“Won't you sit down and tell me 
why?” 

The other agreed and shucked his 
overcoat. For six hours, Tex painted 
pictures of patriotism and production. 
At 3 in the afternoon he pointed his 
finger at the machine tool man. “You'll 
take the job now, won’t you?” Yes, he 
said, he'd sign up for one year. No 
word had been said about money, and 
at the time the Air Force set the salary 
ceiling at $25,000, but to show his 
gratitude Colbert and Dodge anted up 
$5,000 more out of pocket. The man 
stuck for two full years, and Dodge 
Chicago reached its scheduled output 
maximum. “He did a downtown job!” 
was Tex's reaction. 

The war over, Keller gave the presi- 
dency of Dodge to Tex, who set out to 
inspect every Dodge dealer agency 

(there are 4,000). In five years he 
made the full tour three times. Now- 
adays whenever a dealer comes to see 





him in Detroit, Tex gets an instant pic- 
ture of his showroom and shop. In °46, 
he found a barrel of rags in a Baltimore 
dealer’s backroom, raised polite hell. 
Every time the dealer has talked to 
Colbert since then, Tex has asked him 
whether the barrel’s been moved. 

It was on that first dealer swing that 
Tex first got burned by the press. A 
Pittsburgh reporter cornered him alone 
in his hotel suite, and they talked about 
automobile production, then (1946) 
being revived. Tex and his party had 
left Pittsburgh when the first editions 
caught up with them; over Tex's re- 
marks appeared the totally-false head- 
line, Dopce Executive OPprTIMIsTIC 
Over Auto Propuction. Colbert got 
to a phone to eat out the reporter—who, 
of course, hadn’t written the head. 
Apologetic, he promised Tex he would 
see his editor and fix things up in the 
later editions. When Tex saw these in 
Philadelphia, the headline had been 
changed to read, DopcE EXECUTIVE 
PEssIMIsTIC OvER AUTO PRODUCTION. 

When Colbert talks for the record, he 
is all business. On carmaking, he has 
inherited Keller's rock-hard notions. 
“We're practical people here,” he told 
ForsEs, “and we design an auto to be 
comfortable. We know the competition 
puts out snappy-looking cars that some 
people buy—and we also know some of 
them aren’t comfortable. We don’t de- 
sign autos from consumers’ surveys—we 
build them from human body measure- 
ments.” Nevertheless, Colbert’s fine 
Texas hand, with Keller's, has left a 
thumbprint or two in the “clay depart- 
ments,” among the stylists who are pro- 
jecting the new designs for 1953 and 
1954 (the 52 drawings are all set, and, 
of course, all secret). Before 1950, all 
style ideas came from two design 
groups, one for interiors, one for ex- 
teriors. For the last 15 months, each of 
the four divisions had its own stylists, 
who work independently on each of 
the four makes. 

In the labor relations arena, too, 
Chrysler shows signs of progress. Last 
month, as he exhibited his new engine, 
Keller pointed out that in 1950 only 
eight grievances went through the 
whole arbitration gauntlet from a rec- 
ord employment roll of 134,000 (of 
which 85,000 are in metropolitan De- 
troit). Asked about the location of a 
plant for a still-unannounced war con- 
tract, Keller gave an answer that was 
light-years away from most public con- 
ceptions of a big corporation man’s 
thinking. “You can’t settle a thing like 
that,” said he, “just from the standpoint 
of engineering advantage. You can’t 
just cut back auto operations here and 
build a new work force somewhere else. 
We'll put the new plant near Detroit 
sO we can avoid moving our people and 
ripping up the social fabric of the 
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town.” 

That Keller and Colbert have diffi- 
cult problems ahead is obvious. There 
isn’t enough copper for radiators or for 
electrical wiring harnesses; enough co- 
balt for heat-resistant engine compo- 
nents; enough steel for bodies and 
frames; enough zinc for dies; or enough 
chrome and nickel for bright-work. 
These go to tanks, jet engines and other 
products Chrysler must tool to make. 
On the financial side, Chrysler may take 
longer getting back the $50,000,000 ex- 
pense of retooling, owing partly to low- 
ered production (around 300,000 for 
the first quarter, against 580,000 for 
the last quarter of 1950) and partly 
to the Economic Stabilizer’s price freeze 
(December 1 to March 1). Frequent 
visits to Washington haven't given 
President Tex much idea of the extent 
or timing of the Great Cutback—which 
DPA’s Harrison prefers to call a “cur- 
tailment resulting from the limited 
availability of materials.” 

Meanwhile the engineers, under Fred 
Zeder and his high-powered “little 
brother,” Jim, are keeping the labs go- 
ing, plowing 50 or 60 young engineers 
into the organization every year, grant- 
ing them master’s degrees after two 
years of “interneship.” They are senti- 
mentally proud of Chrysler’s first high- 
compression engine, of its all-steel body, 
its fluid drive, its new hydraulic power 





COLBERT WAS DYNAMITE twenty 
years later as Dodge president. In 1950, 
with Indiana’s Governor Schricker, he 
set off first blast for new plant 
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steering, its new shock absorbers, air- 
cooled brake housing, and torque con- 
verters. Their most cherished baby, 
however, is the V-8 Firepower engine, 
which uses standard (74-76 octane) 
gasoline, has a 7-to-1 compression ratio 
and hemispherical combustion cham- 
bers, develops 180 horsepower to 
160 for the “competition’—Cadillac. 
(“We're not supposed to use profanity 
or mention the competition in front of 
the press,” chuckles Jim Zeder, “but 
how the hell can you mention one with- 
out the other?”) 

They started experimenting with a 
hemispherical chamber five years ago, 
took two years to adapt the principle 
to conventional engine design. A year 
later they built engines that worked, 
tested a battery of them for another 
year, then tooled up to produce—a five- 
year project in all. An incidental ad- 
vantage of the new design is its greater 
compactness—11 inches shorter than the 
former straight eight; and “if you can 
get 11 inches, that’s something,” gloats 
Keller. At any rate, the engineers are 
almost smugly happy to stick with their 
technical problems and leave politics, 
persuasion and polish to Colbert. From 
K. T. Keller on down, they have a gen- 
uine, almost boyish regard for his open, 
if poised, personality. 

Colbert’s ability to radiate warmth 
makes him an ideal handler of Chrysler, 
DeSoto, and Dodge dealers, who as 
good driving businessmen are chronic 
gripers. (Biggest gripe: they don't 
get enough fast-selling, profitable Ply- 
mouths while materials are short). Tex’s 
radiant heating apparatus is no acces- 
sory, however; it’s built-in. In Detroit, 
which, like many a one-industry center, 
is economically a big town and socially 
a small one, he, just as Keller, never 
leaves a party until he knows every- 
body there. As a matter of fact, Colbert 
never leaves a party unless he has to, 
and plays just as hard as he works. 

And he works hard. As Dodge Divi- 
sion president he spends two or three 
hours a day at musty-mellow Dodge 
Main, oldest of the Chrysler plants, 
then moves over to his brand-new, wal- 
nut-paneled sanctum in the executive 
offices at the Highland Park plant. 
Twice a month he flies to Washington 
for a war meeting; for the time being, 
his dealer junkets are suspended. Of 
late the pace has been catching up with 
him, and the gray of weariness shows 
in his face and lips. When the plant is 
working six days a week, as in 1950's 
breakneck last quarter, Keller, Colbert 
and general manager Herman Weckler 
are likely to put in seven days. He last 
shot a round of golf six months ago (his 
handicap at the time was 16); although 
he belongs to the Detroit A. C., the 
University Club and the Detroit Club, 
he hasn’t gotten to lunch at all of them 
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more than a dozen times in the last 
five years. 

For relaxation, he goes back to the 
piney woods country twice a year, over 
Easter and Labor Day weekends. He's 
restored his old home in Oakwood, 
Texas (pop. 1,004); outside it’s “fixed 
up just the way it was when mother 
and dad were alive.” The first morning 
after he gets back he wanders down the 
street and shakes hands with every- 
body, “even if I don’t know ’em.” The 
rest of the time he lies around the house 
and looks over his pear and peach 
trees; at Eastertime, he thinks, they’re 
“downtown!” 

How many vehicles would Chrysler 
like to make—and sell? Following the 
old no-prediction rule, Colbert isn’t say- 
ing: “We don’t talk about what we're 
going to do at Chrysler,” is the way he 
puts it, in a drawl. Right now, war 
production is the problem, and he won't 
talk about Chrysler’s future share of the 


auto market on the record, off the rec- 
ord, or any other way. 

However, standing pat is not his idea 
of a “downtown job.” 


BIRTH OF A CITY 


Five YEARS AGO Tlainepantla, Naucal- 
pan and Cuautitlan were no different 
from other sleepy Mexican villages. 
Their crooked streets were dirty, un- 
paved, lined with huts of mud and 
thatched straw. The inhabitants worked, 
when they felt like it, on nearby dairy 
farms. When they didn’t they passed 
their time in taverns. The only visitors 
were the hardier type of Sunday ex- 
cursionists from Mexico City, as the 
towns were the scene of frequent brawls 
and crimes. 

A less prepossessing site for a manu- 
facturing center could hardly be im- 
agined. So when State of Mexico Gov- 
ernor Alfredo del Mazo recently took 











THE OLD: Tlalnepantla street five years ago 





THE NEW: modern buildings line busy streets 
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the wraps off the towns’ industrializa- 
tion project, all Mexico stared with sur- 
prise. There are more than 250 modern 
factories into which investors—many 
American—had poured nearly $70 mil- 
lion dollars. Their products range from 
electric refrigerators to pharmaceutical 
supplies, from tractors to steel struc- 
tures for bridges and _ skyscrapers. 
Many of these goods had to be im- 
ported in the near past; today they are 
exported all over the world. 

Building activity in the area is fever- 
ish. A railway terminal will soon link 
the factories with markets throughout 
Mexico; an electric power plant is be- 
ing constructed to supply factories still 
on blueprints; a direct highway lacks 
only a few sections to cut hours off 
shipment time to the nation’s distribu- 
tion centers. 

Scarcely less remarkable is the social 
transformation that has followed in big 
business’ wake. Wide, paved, straight 
streets have replaced the winding mud 
paths; electric light and drinking-water 
systems have been installed. Side by 
side with the factories, modern homes 
and schools have sprung up. 

The spirit of improvement has been 
eagerly taken up by the factories’ 
10,000 workers, who yield nothing to 
a Henry Ford in their faith in indus- 
trialization benefits. Witnesses of their 
own progress, they admit they like 
what they have seen. Consequently, 
labor troubles are virtually unknown. 
As one American factory manager fer- 
vently puts it: “I really think these are 
the best workers in the world. They 
have a fanatical desire to learn and de- 
velop extraordinary skill in a relatively 
short time. We often have to argue 
with sick workers to keep them off the 
job.” 

Besides location—18 miles from Mex- 
ico City—Mexico’s new industrial zone 
possesses other lures for investors. Sal- 
aries are low, but so are living costs. 
An intelligent State government ex- 
empts factory owners from taxes for 
periods of five, ten and fifteen years— 
the higher the investment, the longer 
the tax exemption. But the best part 
about the development is everybody 
—investors, government, workers—is 
happy about it. Exception: the city of 
Monterrey, which has lost its title of 
“Mexico's Detroit” to the three former 
Indian villages. 

Idea for the build-up came from 
Isidro Fabela (once Mexican delegate 
to the League of Nations) who started 
things moving in 1944. As Governor of 
the State of Mexico (not the Republic), 
he offered tax reductions to new indus- 
try, let it be known that Tlalnepantla 
was near good transport and in the 
middle of cheap labor (as low as 50¢ 
a day). His successor, del Mazo, has 
seen Naucalpan’s illegal cockfights and 


gambling nests yield to three big textile 
factories (combined worth, $680,000), 
a $470,000 machinery works, and a 
$110,000 rug plant. At Tlalnepantla, 
where land is easier to acquire, West- 
inghouse (Industria Electrica de Mex- 
ico) has invested $15.1 million in its 
plant, Reynolds Internacional de Mex- 
ico $1.5 million, and Nash $600,000 
(for an assembly plant). 


DOUBLE-HULLED TIRE 


TO DEMONSTRATE Firestone Tire and 
Rubber Company’s “revolutionary new 
blowout-safe, puncture-proof, tubeless 
tire” at the Indianapolis Speedway, 
Wilbur Shaw, three-time winner of 
the Indianapolis 500-mile race, casually 
climbed into a 1951 black Buick Road- 
master, whose left front tire had been 
deliberately damaged to blow out. Two 
bruised bulges, the result of the ripping 
of the nylon cords, stood out on the 
tire’s surface. 

Three reporters (one a shaky ForBEs 
man) and a Life Photographer stumbled 
in behind Shaw. At 90 m.p.h. the Road- 
master tore around the 2%-mile track 
two times before anything happened. 
Somewhere, on the third lap, the weak- 
ened tire gave out, emitted a refined 
pop, and the actual test had begun. 
The test was successful because noth- 
ing happened. Shaw raced smoothly on 
at a sluggish 75 miles per hour. After 
another mile and a half, Shaw pulled 
up to the crowd of happy engineers 
and amazed reporters. 

The inside of Firestone’s new tire is 
coated with a Sealent compound. In 
case of puncture, the soft, pliable rub- 
ber within the tire flows around the 
break, automatically stopping loss of 
air. When nail is removed, the Sealent 
compound fills in the hole so that no 
repairs are necessary. Should the tire 
be so badly gashed that a blowout oc- 


curs, an inner or “safety” diaphragm— 
which is at same pressure as outside 
chamber—supports the car and keeps it 
in control until the driver brings it to a 
stop. Simultaneously with blowout, the 
small valve within the inner diaphragm 
automatically closes, thus holding in the 
air. This inner diaphragm, made of 
butyl, can keep the car “afloat” for as 
long as five minutes. 

Frank King, designer of the tire, 
“isn’t making any predictions” about 
price. Neither would King or Research 
VP Raymond C. Firestone predict a 
date when the tires would begin rolling 
off the assembly line—which depends 
on the availability of materials. 


ONE MAN’S WAR 


Amipst topay’s talk of DO orders, 
“excess profits,” and war babies, there 
are thousands of businessmen to whom 
national defense will mean only bigger 
headaches and smaller profits. 

One such sure loser is Jerome D. 
Beeler, 52-year-old Evansville, Ind., 
warehouseman who moves 150,000 tons 
of rail, truck and river freight a year 
in Mead Johnson, only privately-owned 
river-rail-truck terminal in the nation. 
Of this fact Jerry Beeler is understand- 
ably proud: most terminals are leased 
out by city port authorities or owned 
by steel companies. He is also a proud 
Past Exalted Ruler of the Elks, and 
the proud international president of 
SPEBSQSA (Society for the Preserva- 
tion and Encouragement of Barber 
Shop Quartet Singing in America). 

Beeler might begin a typical morn- 
ing with executives of Intemational 
Harvester, Servel or Seeger refrigerator, 
who ship a total of 300 tons of steel 
every day. 

Later, he might be out on the docks 
with river foreman Al Pfisterer, watch- 
ing crane operator George Smith take 





WAR PROFITS? War means nothing but grief for the Evansville terminal . . - 
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off an incoming barge shipment with 
one of Mead Johnson's two overhead 
cranes. One week’s inbound storage at 
the riverside terminal included eight 
carloads of steel, one of oil and two 
of empty cans; a barge-load of cement 
from Louisville, Ky.; a truck load of 
overalls, five cars of crating for re- 
frigerators; two truckloads of gas cyl- 
inder tanks; 19 trucks of steel for the 
warehouse, and two carloads of dextri- 
maltose for an Evansville baby food 
concem. 

This run-of-mine shipping list points 
up the very problems which will pro- 
vide more and more headaches in 1951 
for American executives like Beeler. 

“We're not a war business,” he ex- 
plains: “During wartime, they want 
fast freight—the fastest possible. Barges 
are cheap, but they’re not fast.” 

Thus, he expects to lose a large part 
of the lucrative freight that is lifted 
from the big Ohio River barges now 
towed into the terminal's private nine- 
foot-deep channel by a Navy Sea Mule 
which Beeler purchased after World 
War II. Principally, his terminal serves 
Evansville industries, mainly refriger- 
ator makers—who aren't doing 20% of 
their pre-Korea business. 

The future? Beeler has seen other 
changes and mastered them, so he isn’t 
afraid. Lvansville used to be a lumber 
town; now it’s metals. Mead Johnson 
once handled grain and sugar from the 
South—now it’s steel, coal, cement, or 
automobiles headed for the Gulf. He 
has the encouragements possessed by 
most successful U. S. executives: an 
efficient organization working around 
him with modern equipment-—self-con- 
fidence, friends up and down the river 
and all over the country—hobbies, like 
golf and airplanes—two grandsons, Bob 
and Jerry —national recognition in a 
dozen bigtime transport organizations. 

Nevertheless, there is one thing miss- 
ing. It’s the lost sense of security, the 






-.. and its manager, Jerry Beeler 
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comfortable privilege of being allowed 
to do a real job that now seems rele- 
gated forever to the days of William 
McKinley. Middle-aged Jerry Beeler, 
scowling over his steel tonnage figures, 
now and then speaks impatiently to 
Elsie Richards, right-hand secretary 
who has worked with him ever since 
the Ohio River warehouse was built. 

Luckily, every business day goes on. 
If steel for tanks in Detroit needs to 
be moved, Jerry Beeler moves it. A 
truckload of scrap iron is out there 
ready to be loaded onto a C.&E.I. car, 
and Beeler, hatless, helps John Lynch 
supervise the job. River traffic that has 
increased steadily except for wartime 
years may once again include Midwest- 
built LST’s for the Navy. 

There’s always plenty going on—in- 
cluding the annual Ohio River floods— 
when you're on the river, Floods, in- 
cidentally, rarely reach the Mead John- 
son terminal floor, which is 50 feet 
above pool. But weather often inter- 
feres with all transport business. If J. D. 
Beeler didn’t have one kind of obstacle 
to surmount, others would be provided. 
Like plenty of other U. S. businessmen, 
the infantry of our national industrial 
front, he has acquired toughness. 

“And he gets around,” adds kindly, 
grey-haired C. B. Enlow, president of 
Evansville’s $40,000,000 National City 
Bank and local newspaper owner. En- 
low has watched home-grown Jerry 
Beeler make a name for himself, first 
in the railroad business, later in Com- 
mercial Barge Lines and the huge Ohio 
River Mead Johnson Terminal, more re- 
cently as the leader in bringing Eastern 
Air Lines and big-time air transport to 
Evansville. In Indiana the name Beeler 
is synonymous with any kind of heavy 
transport. In Evansville, principal port 
for rail-truck-river shipments down the 
Ohio-Mississippi to New Orleans or up- 
river to Pittsburgh, a visitor will find 
him all hours of the day somewhere 
around the $585,000 Mead Johnson 
Terminal, which he opened as vice- 
president and general manager in 1930. 

But the weight of the post-Korean 
world, and the dim future of Evansville 
shipping, hasn’t blotted out his sense 
of humor. When a Forses reporter 
asked him whether he sings bass, Jerry 
Beeler grinned. 

“Sure,” he answered. “That is, when 
I'm not singing tenor.” 


STATISTICS FOR 
SUCKERS 


GETTING THE FACTS sometimes turns 
out to be a little harder than you would 
think. The facts, of course, are not to 
blame. They are what they are—but not 
always what they are represented as. 
For instance: how do price rises in 
Great Britain compare with wage in- 
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C of C’s SCHMIDT: 
His Majesty's figures mislead 


creases since 1947? Normal reaction 
would be to take a look at official Brit- 
ish wage and cost-of-living indexes. 
This would be all wrong, says Emer- 
son P. Schmidt, U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce’s chief of Economic Research. 

According to the Labor Government 
index, living costs in Britain have risen 
only 14% since 1947—not much more 
than the rise in wages. Independent 
surveys all show, on the other hand, a 
rise of from 20 to 25%. Schmidt has 
little doubt as to which of these is the 
more accurate. Says he: 

“Several statistical tricks are used to 
prove that costs haven’t risen as much 
as everyone knows they have. For one 
thing, the official index is based almost 
entirely on prices of goods that are 


either controlled or subsidized by the 


government. Government calculations 
take no account of the fact that each 
family must buy many uncontrolled 
items, and pay stiff excise taxes to 
boot.” 

Discovering how this statistical leger- 
demain is accomplished presents a 
pretty task indeed. In the case of the 
British cost-of-living index, one of these 
components is clothing. But it turns out 
that the clothing component refers not 
to clothing prices in general, but to the 
government’s drab “utility” clothing. 
This is supposed to represent British 
clothing prices generally, although far 
from every Englishman wears it. In 
fact, most cannot even find it in stores. 
For the clothing they actually do wear, 
they must pay up to four times as much 
—which is conveniently ignored in the 
index. 

Another component in the index is 
rent. A look at the fine print in His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office’s Interim In- 
dex of Retail Prices (1950) reveals the 


fact that this component relates only 
to controlled, unfurnished homes in 
Britain. Most British working families, 
however, cannot find such quarters, pay 
four or five times the controlled rents 
for other housing. Again the index re- 
flects the prices paid by only a favored 
portion of the population. 

Schmidt also notes that improve- 
ments in quality of product also have 
been rung into the index as price de- 
creases—even though the price may re- 
main unchanged, or even rise. Says he: 
“The measurement of the money value 
of changes in quality is a very subjec- 
tive process, amounting pretty much to 
a matter of opinion. A liberal use of 
such opinion could have a surprising in- 
fluence in keeping the cost-of-living 
index from rising.” 

The temptations underlying British 
juggling of statistics is fairly obvious. 
The phony statistics are designed to al- 
lay the disillusionment rank-and-file 
workers are experiencing when compar- 
ing Labor Government performance 
with its campaign promises of a few 
years back. Unable to show accom- 
plished gains in rank-and-file wages 
comparable to the promises, and forced 
to clamp a freeze on further increases, 
the Labor Government uses its figures 
to say in effect: “The Austerity Econ- 
omy will not allow further wage gains 
—yet. But at least labor isn’t losing out. 
If wages haven’t gone up as much as 
we had hoped, neither have prices out- 
stripped them.” 

Statistical manipulation to serve a 
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PREHISTORIC RAZOR: 
a tug and an ugh 


political end, however, is not exclusive- 
ly a British accomplishment. Indepen- 
dent statisticians here at home have 
long observed that American govern- 
ment statistics have not always been 
entirely pharmaceutically-pure either. 
Padding of activity reports in the bu- 
reaus, and subtle adjustments of figures 
to make a political point is not un- 
known in many government circles. 

It is obvious that in a socialist state, 
government-published figures can be 
twisted and turned to suit any purpose. 
When politics are involved, the tempta- 
tion is well nigh irresistible. Says 
Schmidt: “This is a problem we are 
going to have to face up to here in the 
United States, where government al- 
ready has a virtual monopoly on the 
basic statistics used for political argu- 
ment, legislative decisions, policy mak- 
ing and propaganda.” 

Not all statistics are factual. Some of 
them are strictly for. suckers. 


LATHER JOB 


WHEN IT CAME to shaving, the Indians 
had the system. They just plastered 
sap all over their whiskers, gave a tug 
and an Ugh! and removed the beard 
in one deft swoop. Civilized man, how- 
ever, does the trick with electric or 
safety razors, mirrors, soaps, lotions, 
band-aids, hot water and steaming 
towels. 

Shaving equipment has been in a 
state of revolution for centuries. The 
straight razor revolutionized Indian 
methods, the safety overthrew its 
suzerainity, and now some of the in- 
dustry confidently expect electric razors 
to cause another upheaval. “It will be 
a bloodless revolution,” cry spokesmen. 
“There’s no nicking and bloodletting 
from electric shavers.” 

There is, on the other hand, mur- 
derous competition within the industry 
by the Big Three (Remington, Schick, 
and Sunbeam). All three work them- 
selves into a propaganda lather when 
it comes to claiming who is first in the 
field. Slick Schick, which was the first 
company to introduce a commercially 
successful brand, claims to lead Rem- 
ington Rand in razor production by a 
whisker or two. But RR is quick to pour 
after-shave lotion on that boast; says 
its public relations department, “Rem- 
ington Rand has produced more elec- 
tric shavers since 1940 than any other 
company.” 

“That's just so much stubble,” says 
Schick. “Oh yeah?” answers RR pulling 
out an American Legion Magazine poll, 
which places RR shears way up on top. 
“Pooh, pooh,” says Schick, submitting 
a survey placing its sales at more than 
double those of its two nearest com- 
petitors. Forses, hoping to end the 
squabble by getting the opinion of the 
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other member of the triumvirate, con. 
tacted Sunbeam and asked who pro- 
duced the most snippers. Said the ex- 
ecutive office: “Since June of 1949 
and all through 1950, we have been 
first in the field.” 

“If either one of these two com- 
panies claims to be first in an ad- 
vertisement,” counters RR, “we'll sue!” 
However, since neither Remington 
Rand nor Sunbeam publishes figures on 
their sales, Schick maintains that its 
$6.7 million in net sales for the first 
nine months of 1950 is the most elec- 
trified. But RR steadfastly holds to its 
claim that its foreign sales plus those 
through its 50,000 domestic dealers out- 
shear Schick’s. 

If the war’s five o'clock shadow 
lengthens, however, all production will 
get entangled in its own beard. From 
1942 to 1944, electric shaver produc- 
tion was entirely curtailed and concerns 
like Schick turned from whisker-movers 
to stadimeters, range finders, and oil 
filters. But Schick, like all the rest, be- 
lieves its present production plans for 
1951 will not be shaved unless serious 
shortages develop. Its net profit for the 
first nine months of 1950 ($855,517) 
equalled 2% times its earnings for the 
full year of 1949. Its toughest bristle, 
as with its competitors, is “to convince 
men that they should try the modem, 
electric way of doing a daily chore that 
older methods made distasteful.” In 
other words, the industry faces a gigan- 
tic public relations task with the 54 mil- 
lion men who shave in getting them to 





MODERN RAZOR: ; 
Schick’s first came in 1930 
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switch from safety and straight razors 
to electric. Presently, about 20% have 
came into the fold (a 300% increase 
since 1940). But as long as war scares 
and shortages don’t fog the mirror on 
the wall, the Big Three hope to have 
their cutters plugged into the homes 
of 50% of all shavers by 1960. 


CASE HISTORY 


SENATOR Kenneth D. McKellar (D.- 
Tenn.), the wobbling old orator who 
has done as much as any other politi- 
cian to socialize the nation and unbal- 
ance the budget for the last 40 years, 
said recently on the Senate floor that 
he can’t understand why the people are 
“so bitter,” and that he can’t remember 
when things were in such a snafu eco- 
nomically and diplomatically. 

If one of his brother-Senators wanted 
to embarrass McKellar, he would only 
have to read McKellar’s biography in 
the Congressional Directory, which re- 
veals the aged Tennessean’s “statesman- 
ship,” in his own words: 

“Some of the principal accomplish- 
ments in House and Senate are: (1) 
Roads—was sworn in on December 4, 
1911, and introduced a bill for ‘Federal 
Aid to Roads,’ on December 16, 1911, 
12 days thereafter, and made a speech 
thereon on April 27, 1912 .. . it was 
signed by the President on July 11, 
1916; (2) a free bridge across the Mis- 
sissippi River at Memphis, which bill 
became the law in the last days of the 
1912 session . . . (3) a bill appropri- 
ating more than $5 million for a second 
automobile and traffic bridge at Mem- 
phis, now nearly complete; (4) crea- 
tion of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
and the building of the various dams 
of that Authority, many of them being 
built over the protest and opposition of 
the Board of Directors of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority... (7) as acting 
chairman and chairman of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, appropria- 
tion of funds (of) nearly $400 billions; 
(8) uniform work on rivers and harbors 
and National Government parks; (9) 
uniform support of farm legislation; 
(10) uniform support of all veterans’ 
legislation; (11) uniform support of all 
legislation for . . . labor, and, out of 
hundreds of bills passed, his position 
has never been questioned except on 
two bills; (12) uniform support of all 
-++ postal legislation, including post of- 
fices built throughout the country—72 
being built in Tennessee at a cost of 
$12,469,837.00; (18) uniform support 
of all . . . civil-service legislation, serv- 
ing on both the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committees . . . (15) uniform 
support of all education legislation and 
all appropriations therefor; (16) uni- 
form support of all pension legislation 
and appropriations therefor,” etc., etc. 
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; Harris & Ewing 
TENNESSEE’S McKELLAR: 
people are so bitter 


Taxpayers, shuddering at the awe- 
some monument that is the national 
debt, rarely mention its builders by 
name. One builder is K. D. McKellar— 
who has never voted against an appro- 
priation or in favor of an adequate tax 
bill, and who now wonders why people 
are “so bitter.” 


MONOPOLY DRUMS 


HAs WASHINGTON lost touch of the pub- 
lic pulse about monopoly? Signs are 
that it well may have, that public opin- 
ion on the subject has undergone a 
radical change in two years of growing 
crisis. But war mobilization brings no 
moratorium on Washington’s anti-mon- 
oply activity. 

War mobilizers urge big companies 
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MARYLAND’S O’CONNOR: 
big business is such a menace 
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to expand and build more, and the 
devil with the consequences. But non- 
defense agencies still apply the old con- 
spiracy view of industry—if anything, 
with more vigor, on slighter provoca- 
tion. In the middle, business, hands 
tied, faces eventual prosecution for nat- 
ural results of emergency demands. But 
the once politically potent anti-trust 
posture seems to be losing voter-appeal. 
One indication was the mid-term elec- 
tions. Another, a recent poll by Psycho- 
logical Corporation. Tabbing up results, 
PC reports business concentration has 
been displaced as first concern in the 
public mind by fear of labor union 
monopoly. 

Compared with a sister-sampling in 
"48, fear of big company monopoly has 
dropped 10%; distrust of big labor union 
power has risen 9%. 

An overwhelming 73% of pollees said 
large companies should be encouraged 
or let alone; 11% thought they would 
bear careful watching. Only a slim 2% 
declared the industrial giants were ac- 
tually dangerous, wanted action to 
break them up. 

Whatever the public mood, Wash- 
ington continues to push the monopoly 
issue with vigor. Mobilization, say 
some, provides a menacing opportunity 
for “the giant corporations” to “gobble 
up” smaller, independent businesses. 
House and Senate have recently passed 
the Kefauver-O’Mahoney bill outlawing 
mergers through purchase of competi- 
tors’ assets—thus closing a “monopoly- 
loophole” in Section 7 of the Clayton 
Act. FTC now has only to find that a 
new merger “may substantially lessen 
competition or tend to create a monop- 
oly,” can order divestiture of stock or 
assets. The courts—habitually reluctant 
to apply the Sherman act to split up 
companies—must, on substantial evi- 
dence, uphold FTC’s ruling. 

Administrative agencies have been 
equally active. The Federal Trade 
Commission—after seeing its order 
against the cloak and suit industry dis- 
missed—recently reached out again to 
rap the knuckles of the fur trade in an 
almost identical action. The Attorney 
General is currently prosecuting an 
anti-trust action against 17 security un- 
derwriters. Other cases are in prepara- 
tion. 

Far from being softened by defense 
preparations, anti-trust argument gets 
a wartime twist. In a speech on the 
Kefauver-O’Mahoney bill, Sen. Herbert 
R. O’Connor (D., Md.) trumpeted that 
“historically, industrial and financial 
monopoly always have been used to 
control the political government.” If the 
trend in industrial concentration con- 
tinues, he added, “our nation will surely 
sink into some form of collectivism— 
fascism, socialism or communism.” Also 
credited with considerable influence in 





Senate thinking: Sen. O’Mahoney’s 
claim that 1/10th of 1% of corporations 
control 49% of total corporate assets. 
How factual is this outlook? In its 
Monthly Letter, the National City Bank 
notes that publicity has emphasized big 
company growth, obscured fact that 
large numbers of smaller concerns are 
growing at an even faster rate. FTC re- 
ports mislead public, stress considerable 
number of companies that have disap- 
peared through merger since 1940. Un- 
noticed counter-fact: during the same 
period 40 times as many new com- 
panies have been established. Com- 
ments NCB: “Far from being driven 
from the field, many smaller companies 
are growing year after year at a more 
rapid rate than their biggest competi- 
tors.” Trend may be reversed, con- 
cludes the Letter, but primary cause 
would be lopsided tax policies in gov- 
ernment, skimming off expansion capi- 
tal from smaller “growth” companies. 


Critics frequently mark a schizo- 
phrenic separation between government 
theory and practice on concentration, 
not entirely war-born, but intensified 
by the current crisis. Excess profits tax 
just passed in Congress will tend, says 
NCB, to penalize the smaller, growing 
company and encourage relative growth 
in the bigger ones. 


LOCAL BOY MAKES 
GOOD 


SETTING uP a new $100 million sub- 
sidiary to take over Sinclair Oil’s pipe 
line operations, mild-mannered P. C. 
Spencer, president of the $724 million 
petroleum giant, gave good cheer to 
the citizens of Independence, Kansas 
(est. pop. 14,000). Long a minor cen- 
ter of corporate activity, the pleasant 
little town was chosen recently as HQ 
for the new Sinclair Pipe Line Co. 

It was also good news for local boy 
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Spruille Braden 


WHAT’S HAPPENED TO... 


Go where glory waits thee! 
But while fame elates thee, 


THEN: Businessman turned diplomat, big ener- 
getic Spruille Braden was the symbol of America’s 
“get-tough” policy with South American dictators 
at the end of WW II. He served briefly as Ambas- 
sador to Argentina—(May through October, 1945) 
—and then until June, 1947, was Assistant Secre- 


Oh, still remember me! 
—THomMas MOORE. 





tary of State for Latin American Affairs. In those days, he made the head- 
lines often for his vigorous prodding of Argentina’s Juan Peron, whose 
Fascist-cuddling foreign policies were a thorn in the side of the U.S. When 
policy towards Latin America took a live-and-let-live turn, Braden dropped 
out of the public spotlight. 


LAST MADE THE NEWS: Braden got an indirect mention in the 
press last October, when Getulio Vargas was elected by a landslide as 
President of Brazil. Newsmen remembered that Vargas had roundly lam- 
basted both Braden and Adolph Berle as the hatchet-men in an alleged 
engineering by Washington of his downfall from the presidency in 1945. 
Braden’s political demise, however, apparently has satisfied Vargas. He 
now has nothing but kind words for Brazil’s big North American neighbor. 


NOW: Capitalizing on what he calls a “unique combination” of business 
and diplomatic experience, Braden is now a consultant to a number of 
American corporations. An engineer and organizer of a number of com- 
panies before turning diplomat, Yaleman Braden is also a director of W. 
A. Harriman Securities Corp., American Ship and Commerce Corp., and 
Pennsylvania Coke Co., among other companies. His public utterances 
are generally restrained (latest was at N. Y.’s Town Hall, where he spoke 
diplomatically on “diplomacy”). Requests for comment on happenings in 
Latin America usually are turned down by Braden. Latest job: Chairman 
of the Crime Committee of Greater New York, organized to combat under- 
world influence in the city’s administration. 


With reasonable men I will reason; with humane men I will plead; but to 
tyrants I will give no quarter... . WILLIAM LLoyp GARRISON. 
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SINCLAIR’S TIBBETS: 

his new job’s a pipe 
Roy J. Tibbets, newly elected presi- 
dent of the outfit. Farm born and raised 
at Mound Valley, only 16 miles east of 
Independence, he’s a 35-year veteran 
of pipe line operations, is considered 
tops in the business. 

Tibbets’ first job as a husky school- 
boy was stake driver for a surveying 
party of the Katy railroad between 
Osage and Oklahoma City. He grad- 
uated to brush cutter for the Prairie 
Pipe Line Co. in 1915, then to stringing 
telegraph wires for the same company. 
Fourteen years later saw him district 
foreman, just before Sinclair bought up 
the Prairie System. By 1937 he was 
vice-president of Sinclair Refining, in 
charge of the crude oil pipe line sys- 
tem, with HQ in Independence. 

He’s now boss of one of the world’s 
largest systems—13,495 miles of pipe 
handling 125,000 barrels of crude oil 
and products yearly. His immediate 
task: supervision of a new $48 million, 
22-inch crude line running 700 miles 
from Drumright, Okla., to Chicago. 

A hearty Midwesterner who refuses 
to come East, Roy finds his other-than- 
business time full as an Elk, Rotarian, 
Mason, church trustee (Methodist), 
and in the Chamber of Commerce, 
which chose him “The Man of the Year” 
in 1947. 


GOODBYE GOOD GULF 


Last MONTH Antonio J. Bermudez, di- 
rector of Mexico’s nationalized oil in- 
dustry, who looks remarkably like a 
successful mortician, invited Mexico 
City reporters to the funeral services for 
the Mexican Gulf Oil Co., last U.S. 
major to operate in Mexico. In a solemn 
voice suited to the occasion, he read 
Good Gulf’s last rites. Mexico’s govern- 
ment monopoly, Pemex, had bought 
Gulf’s Mexican holdings for the asking 











price of 2,350,000 U.S. ddllars. In- 
cluded in the sale: 88,000 acres of 
land near Tampico with pipe and pick- 
up lines, a 57-tank cluster containing 
1,000,000 barrels of crude, a wharf and 
deep-water terminal on the Panuco 
River in Vera-cruz, deeds to the Ameri- 
can International Fuel and Petroleum 
Co. and Hamilton, Devine S. en C., 
Gulf’s Mexican subsidiaries. 

Diplomatically left unmentioned by 
the Pemex director was the question 
of outstanding royalty rights which held 
up the final settlement since its tenta- 
tive approval last October. The issue 
involves an interpretation of Mexican 
petroleum law. Under that law, Pemex 
cannot recognize royalty rights to Mex- 
ican soil, since sub-soil rights belong 
to the nation. However, under leases 
signed by Gulf and local landowners 
prior to the 1938 expropriation, prop- 
erty owners are entitled to the %th 
royalty customarily provided for in oil 
contracts. But U.S. oil men in Mexico 
City didn’t guess Gulf would pay royal- 
ties on production to which it no longer 
has claims, thought Pemex would make 
cash settlements with disgruntled land- 
owners. 

Mexican Gulf’s passing eliminates an 
embarrassing situation for the Mexican 
oil industry. In 1938, when 17 major 
United States companies were expro- 
priated for refusing to comply with a 
Supreme Court order to pay 6,000,000 
pesos in back-wage demands, Gulf es- 
caped the ax because “this firm did not 
join in the coalition of other foreign 
operators to oppose the Oil Workers 
Union’s claim,” as Pemex officials put 
it. Union efforts to organize Gulf’s Mex- 
ican workers had failed when workers 
—out of appreciation for high wages 
and good working conditions—refused 
to a man to join up. The union leaders 
then decided to call a strike at Gulf’s 
properties anyway. When they came to 
put up the red-and-black strike flag 
before dawn one April morning in 
1938, they found Gulf employees had 
anticipated them, were already at their 
desks. 

But if Gulf continued to live in Mex- 
ico, it was an unprofitable life. While 
the government could think of no legal 
way of stopping its production, it re- 
fused to issue export permits. So Gulf 
was forced to sell its crude to Pemex 
or let it pile up in storehouses. Under 
this pressure, Gulf in 1947 sold Pemex 
47 per cent of its Mexican holdings, 
including wells producing 1,000 barrels 
daily and several pipelines in the 
Toteco field. 

Oil men don’t doubt that the million 
barrels of stored crude, the 1,500-bar- 
tels-a-day production and the pipelines 
and wharf facilities involved in the 
1951 sale represent a substantial gain 
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for Pemex. But the biggest advantage 
is psychological—a “moral victory” for 
the Mexican Oil Workers Union in its 
long battle against “Yankee imperial- 
ism.” They see Gulf’s interment as the 
burial of any hope U.S. oil companies 
will ever return to Mexico on a pre- 


1938 basis. 


TIMBER LINE 


Cries oF “Timber-r-r!” are echoing 
from the Douglas fir sawmills of Ore- 
gon and Washington, which cut and 
shipped more lumber in 1950 than at 
any other time in their 100-year history. 
Scare buying by retail lumber yards 
is keeping present orders 33% above 
production, and the latter 23% higher 
than in 1950. 

The 1,800 mills in both states, which 
sawed about 30% of the national total, 
cut 10.663 billion board feet last year, 
compared with 9.870 in 1949. Record 
shipments of 10.8 billion board feet 
pruned the industry’s gross stocks to 
793,974,000 board feet (a 140,996,000 
b.f. drop from 1949). But price in- 
creases matched production gains limb 
by limb. Lumber that cost $17 a thouis- 
and feet in the Northwest a couple of 
months ago now sells at $27 to $30. 
Douglas fir 2 x 4s selling at $82 a thou- 
sand feet a month ago are up $12. 

Market analysts see no timberline to 
price rises despite government restric- 
tions on non-essential building. Predic- 
tions of a 50% slash in home construc- 
tion have not trimmed booming orders 
—8% of which were unfilled at the close 
of last year. 

Although the Pacific Coast has only 
13% of the commercial timber land in 
the U.S., its timber volume represents 
over half the nation’s saw lumber. Its 
high production stems from its predom- 


DOUGLAS FIR ON THE MOVE: no fog in the profit picture 
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inance of virgin timber in dense stands 
of very large trees, its greater average 
saw mill size, more modern equipment 
than in Eastern mills. The area’s vast 
crop of Douglas firs and Ponderosa 
pines further insure a continued enjoy- 
ment of boom days. 

Mill operators don’t expect to be out 
on a limb because of housing restric- 
tions for some time. Their big worries: 
labor and weather. Heavy and continu- 
ous rains, which are often common in 
the Northwest, sap mill operations by 
making water-soaked logging roads im- 
passable. Troublesome unions also 
dampen operations. West Coast loggers 
are paid considerably more than the 
national average, but unions like the 
A.F.L.’s Northwestern Council of Lum- 
ber and Sawmill Workers (member- 
ship: 60,000) keeps stumping for more 
wage hikes. 

Labor’s big stick policy, however, is 
not without some justification. Logging 
operations in Douglas fir require 6.2 
man-hours per thousand board feet, in 
Western Pine, 7.4. But in the Southern 
Pine area (Southeast. U.S.), 11.2 man- 
hours are required, and 15.1 for south- 
ern hardwood. Pacific unions bark that 
this discrepancy in man-hour efficiency 
must be accompanied by higher pay. 

With its large resource base, lumber- 
men in Washington, Oregon, and Cali- 
fornia can probably produce over 40% 
of the national lumber supply for years. 
Further expansion, however, is some- 
what endangered by growing competi- 
tion from the Southern Pine region 
where recent orders have also surpassed 
production (weekly orders of average 
mill: 265,000 board feet; production 
205,000 feet). The 12-State Southern 


Belt predicts Paul Bunyan production 
now that its second-growth forests are 
reaching merchantable size. 
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LABOR RELATIONS 





by LAWRENCE STESSIN 


Labor lawyers 


THERE ARE STILL employers who 
have been so legalistic in employee 
relations that they are almost afraid 
to say “good morning” for fear they 
might be committing themselves to 
some ironbound concession or other. 
There are unions, too, which have 
come under the spell of their barris- 
ters and the history of the nation’s 
strikes are replete with costly walk- 
outs called to enforce some esoteric 
legal point in a union con- 
tract. Arbitration of labor 
disputes has also been 
straightjacketed by too 
many pundits of juris- 
prudence. 

But the time has come 
to reappraise the lawyer's 
role in the labor relations 
field. For a new type of 
lawyer has been making 
his influence felt—the one who has 
left his shingle behind. Take, for 
example, Hiram Hall, director of 
personnel administration of Bigelow 
‘Sanford Carpet Co. In the days of 
the Wagner Act, Hall, who was head 
of a trade association advising em- 
ployers on their rights and obliga- 
tions under the law, was a deft man 
with a citation. Now, after a com- 
plete metamorphosis, he is the first 
to admit that you can’t get produc- 
tion, loyalty, worker morale by ad- 
hering to the precise kind of think- 
ing that lawyers’ minds are heir to. 
Another example is Jack Post, in- 
dustrial relations head of Continental 
Oil Co. Post came to his present job 
after a stint as a member of a fancy- 
dancy law firm. To-day when Con- 
tinental negotiates with its many un- 
ions, the actual bargaining is done, 
not by lawyers, but by plant man- 
agers who deal with people—not 
legalism every day in the week. 

My pet example of a lawyer-labor 
relations man without an iota of his 
background showing up in his meth- 
ods, is Betram Lane, labor relations 
chief of the Loft Candy Co. Ask 
Lane to show you a copy of his un- 
ion contract and it'll take his girl 
20 minutes to find one. To him the 
written agreement between the 
union and management is just a 
formality—a jumble of technical jar- 
gon for the record. When a prob- 
lem comes up he calls the union 


and the employee’s committee in and 
they resolve it face to face, man to 
man. Rarely does Lane ever try to 
win a point by insisting on the let- 
ter of the agreement. He’s more in- 
terested in the spirit of the relation- 
ship. More important though, Lane 
has a way with people and they re- 
spond to his easy, warm approach. 

One day a sweeper stopped him 

as he was making his daily tour of 
the plant. “You're always 
asking us employees for 
ideas. Well I got one— 
maybe not a big one, but 
here it is. When you put 
notices up on the bulletin 
boards, why don’t you use 
different colored sheets of 
paper for the messages. 
It makes the board more 
attractive and more work- 
ers will read them.” Lane took the 
suggestion and it works. 

Lane had embarked on a series 
of foremen meetings. But he was 
never sure whether the supervisors 
were getting much out of these con- 
ferences. Suggested one foreman: 
“Why not get up a little question- 
naire after each get-together? Let 
the foremen record what they think 
they got out of the conference— 
whether they want other subjects 
discussed, whether the meetings are 
too long, too short, too dull, etc.” 
It was a good idea and works out 
well in practice. The questionnaire 
enables the company to give its fore- 
men an opportunity to mould the 
kind of training they desire and 
need. 

Lane is a great believer in per- 
sonal contacts. He makes it a ritual 
to go through the plant at least once 
a day—sometimes two or three times. 
His is not an “inspection tour.” It’s 
mainly a perennial gabfest—small 
talk with workers about their health, 
their family, their problems. The 
day this reporter went through the 
Loft plant with Lane, an elderly wo- 
man came off her job in the candy 
dipping department and put a gentle 
hand on his elbow. “What's the mat- 
ter, Mr. Lane,” she asked, “I hope 
you're not angry at me. You forgot 
to wave to me this morning when 
you passed through my depart- 
ment.” 








J & L’s FLAG 


In 1776 South Carolina’s Christopher 
Gadsden reached deep inside the fiery 
spirit of the American revolutionist and 
created the defiant “Rattlesnake Flag.” 
Intended for use on our fighting ships, 
the flag (see cut) was eagerly em- 
braced by aroused colonists who had 
been pushed to the point of striking 
back. 

Today—175 years later—the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp. has found that 
Gadsden’s flag is capable of again 
arousing the pugnacious spirit of our 
forefathers. Imprinted on a gummed 
seal, the emblem was offered free to 
readers of the company’s year-end ad- 


vertisement which appeared in 16 
plant-city newspapers. Two days later 
mail clerks in J & L’s Pittsburgh head- 
quarters were sure they could hear the 
muffled drum and ’rousing fife of mid- 
century patriots. The company was 
flooded with requests. By the end of 
January, R. D. Mossman, Advertising 
Manager of J & L, had distributed over 
210,000 seals to individuals and cor- 
porations for affixing to personal and 
business correspondence. 

Credit for the idea goes to Bill Pen- 
cil of Pittsburgh’s Ketchum, MacLeod 
& Grove, Inc., which handles J & L's 
national advertising. Inspired by Moss- 
man’s copy for the year-end ad (“We 
Did It Before—We Can Do It Again”), 
Pencil suggested incorporating the Rat- 
tlesnake Flag in the ad to point up its 
message. J & L officials went one better, 
offered replicas of the flag on gummed 
seals, hoped other companies would 
pick up the idea and do the same. 

As originally offered, the seal omitted 
the small print “The Spirit of America 
. . . Today as in 1776.” First recipients 
of letters carrying the seal interpreted 
the “Don’t Tread on Me” slogan as 
pure J & L belligerence, and the com- 
pany quickly remedied this unanticl- 
pated back-fire by adding the small 
print. Seals are still available. 


DUMONT’S PRESSURE 


GROUP 


SELDom is the public in at the birth of 
a “pressure group.” Here’s the story of 
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one, the Conference of Growth Indus- 
tries, and how its infant cry influenced 
Excess Profits Tax legislation. 

President Allen B. DuMont of Du- 
Mont Laboratories, Inc., makers of tele- 
vision sets and transmitting equipment, 
felt sure he would no longer be master 
of his company’s fate if the O'Mahoney 
EPT became the law of the land. The 
bill would have taken close to 85% of 
his company’s estimated 1950 $4%-mil- 
lion profit-increase over 1949 profits. 

O’Mahoney’s EPT (which he unsuc- 
cessfully attempted to get passed as a 
rider on other legislation last Septem- 
ber), was based solidly on the World 
War II tax. That levy hit hard at 
“growth” companies—those that yearly 
plowed almost all their profits, plus a 
substantial amount of borrowed capital, 
back into the business. O'Mahoney pro- 
posed to slap an “excess” label on all 
profits above and beyond the so-called 
“best” year experienced by a growth 
company during 1946-1949. 

Although this was a concession to 
growth companies (others had to aver- 
age their earnings during the base peri- 
od), it implied that youthful companies 
such as DuMont’s were all through 
growing. The “best year” clause stunted 
further growth: a company which had 
turned a big. percentage of its “best” 
$100,000 profit back into plant facilities 
was prohibited from reaping the bene- 
fits of the plowback under EPT. All 
profits over $100,000—regardless of the 
fact that they did not come about 
through “war profiteering”’—were prac- 
tically confiscated. 

Fearful that such legislation would 
cut his company’s future from under 
him, DuMont was perturbed. And well 
he might be. Many of his company’s 20 
years had been spent in pioneering and 
development. For years the books had 
been spattered with red ink, with a 
messy $1,472,270 blob for 1946 on 
sales of about $218 million. Pioneering 
began to pay off in ’47, when profits 
were $563,577; ’48, $2,701,767; °49, 
$3,270,000. In ’50, DuMont’s foresight 
paid off with an estimated $7,500,000 
in profits on sales of about $80,000,000 
—35 times those of vermillion 46. Yet 
O’Mahoney’s proposal implied that ’50’s 
success was “profiteering,” that the 
company had “arrived,” and profits 
would be taxed accordingly. 

Something, thought DuMont, should 
be done about EPT. 

He and his Comptroller B. L. Gra- 
ham made inquires, and found that his 
sentiments were wholeheartedly shared 
by other growth-company executives 
whom he contacted. He found that op- 
Position to EPT was growing by leaps 
and bounds, with several organizations 
and individuals (NAM, C.E.D., Beards- 
ley Ruml, etc.) busily concocting 
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money-raising counter proposals to 
ditch EPT. All were 100% against any 
excess profits tax; none recognized the 
political expediency of EPT, the voter- 
appeal of “taking the profits out of 
war.” None approached the sure-to-be- 
passed EPT with an attitude of “It 
smells—but let’s try to tone down the 
smell.” 

On the advice of New York tax con- 
sultant James D. Miller and the Fred 
Eldean Organization (public-relations 
counselors who sparked the Tax Foun- 
dation) DuMont decided not to waste 
his energies jousting with windmills, 


PAPA DUMONT: the Senators listened 


but to do all that could be done to 
favorably slant EPT toward growth 
companies. 

Early in October he sent Graham, 
Miller, and Keeton Arnett (of Fred El- 
dean) to Washington in an attempt to 
find out how receptive Capitol Hill was 
to the peculiar problems of growth com- 
panies. Although Congress constitutes 
the legislative arm of the government, 
tax laws are never originated in the leg- 
islature, but in the Treasury Depart- 
ment. The New York triumvirate got 
little encouragement there. While Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Snyder was 
about the country speechifying against 
EPT legislation, the contingent was 
given short shrift by the Treasury’s 
Tax Legislative Council, which—oddly 
enough—was busily drafting an EPT 
bill in spite of its boss. 

Senator George of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee and Colin Stam, tech- 
nical advisor to the joint Congressional 
committee on taxation, were more co- 
operative. (“I’m a Republican,” says 
Miller, “but I wouldn’t mind at all if 
we had 96 Senator Georges.”) 

Georgia’s George suggested that 
Champion DuMont go get himself a 
following of other companies against 
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which EPT would be discriminatory: a 
group would carry more weight than 
one man. 

On October 5, Dr. DuMont sent out 
telegrams to 300 growth companies, 
picked .out of Moody’s. The telegram 
began: “Am concerned over possible ef- 
fect of inequitable excess profits tax on 
our companies’ situation. . .”, and sug- 
gested that “a conference of growth- 
company executives might be produc- 
tive of an equitable formula.” 

Response was immediate: “I believe 
that the excess profits tax is the worst 
form of punitive taxes,” wired a na- 
tionally-known pen company; “I, too, 
am concerned,” commiserated a metal 
fabricator; “we will be glad to dis- 
cuss . . .” said a chemical processor; 
“Good,” “Interesting,” “We share your 
anxiety,’—wires came from all points of 
the country from businessmen who wel- 
comed DuMont’s leadership. 

The surge of enthusiasm engulfed 
the feeble bleat of a few companies 
which felt that businessmen could never 
hope to influence Congress. “Certainly,” 
wired a tired office-machine manufac- 
turer, “it would appear that a bill 
drafted by a business committee would 
not be politically acceptable to either 
the Treasury or Congress.” Moaned 
another, “we frankly do not see how 
any protests, individually or collec- 
tively, will stay the inevitable.” 

DuMont refused to crawl under a 
damp rag, called the first meeting of 
the Conference of Growth Companies 
for November 10 at New York’s Bilt- 
more Hotel. Eighty-seven company rep- 
resentatives were on hand. Said Allen 
B: 

“We have a big job to do in a rela- 
tively short time. . . . It would not be 
fair to the proponents of this legislation 
to say that they were trying to impede 
development of industrial strength or 
to destroy incentives. Neither would it 
be fair to say of growth companies such 
as ours who are concerned over the tax 
problems that we are not willing to 
bear our share of an increased tax 
load.” 

A meeting of 87 corporate heads can 
be just as hectic as a meeting of 87 
moppets from the Junior Baseball 
League. Differences of opinion were as 
numerous as the opinions themselves. 
In response to heated suggestions to 
simply damn EPT, DuMont patiently 
reiterated his Washington intelligence— 
don’t try to kill the bill, maim it instead. 
Although the television pioneer had 
picked up the tab for the initial ex- 
penses of the Conference, he left the 
formulation of policies completely up 
to its members. By the end of the day 
there was near-unanimity on approach, 
and a committee was chosen to work 
out specific recommendations. 

The committee worked all day No- 


vember 15th, whacked together recom- 
mendations that their elected spokes- 
man—DuMont—would present before 
both the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee. Little was accomplished before the 
House group, which divided itself on 
every issue along strictly partisan lines; 
some of the Democrat members took 
the attitude they were being “had” by 
a bunch of profit barons. Chairman 
Doughton rigidly restricted testimony. 

The Conference of Growth Compa- 
nies did much better for itself in the 
Senate. Senator George suggested that 
the Conference put its recommenda- 
tions in legal form to facilitate action. 
This was done, and sent to the Senate 
committee on Dec. 8th, the last day of 
the hearings. By the following Monday 
a new bill was reported out of com- 
mittee. And on January 1 the House 
passed the House-Senate bill and sent 
it to the White House for Presidential 
signature. 

The bill, as signed by the President, 
incorporated the Conference’s definition 
of a growth company, and allowed such 
companies to include 1950 earnings in 
computing “credits” against the appli- 
cation of the excess-profit surtax (30% 
over the normal corporate tax rate of 
47%). Among several other innovations, 
the Conference’s testimony was instru- 


mental in injecting into EPT another 
credit for borrowed capital and retained 
earnings invested in growth companies 
during years in which EPT was in 
force. This latter concession permits 
growth companies to continue their 
growth during the coming years of 
stress under relatively favorable circum- 
stances—no small victory for members 
of the Conference. 

DuMont’s forthright approach to the 
EPT problem led Ralph Hendershot, 
financial editor of New York’s World- 
Telegram and Sun, to write “that busi- 
ness can get recognition from our 
legislative bodies when they have a 
legitimate cause and when this cause is 
presented in layman language. And a 
hearing can be had without wirepulling 
or other forms or skullduggery. Mr. Du- 
Mont convinced members of the com- 
mittee he had no extra aces hidden up 
his sleeve. Big business, we fear, fre- 
quently creates suspicion in legislative 
quarters when it appears loaded down 
with high-priced legal talent who in- 
dulge in too much double-talkk. We 
would like to see more of our indus- 
trialists stand on their own feet when 
they have jobs to be done in Washing- 
ton. Maybe Mr. DuMont has pointed 
the way.” 

He may or may not have pointed the 
way for big business, but Mr. DuMont 





Under O’Mahoney bill: 


Corporate tax (40%) 
Corporate tax (47%) 
Excess profit-tax credits 





Excess-profit tax — (d) x 45% 
Minimum total tax — (a) plus (e) 


Maximum total tax— (b) plus (e) 
Under EPT: 


Corporate tax (47%) 
EPT credits 


EPT — (k) x 30% 
Total tax — (h) plus (1) 





HERE's HOW growth companies gain from the Conference-influenced EPT, 


as passed, contrasted with the original O’Mahoney bill. Figures used are 
rough approximations of DuMont Laboratories’ gross profit for 50, and the 
taxes payable under both measures. The O’Mahoney bill was premised on a 
base corporate tax of 40%, which has since been upped to 47%. This would 
have undoubtedly pushed the O’Mahoney 45% excess-profits levy downward. 


Rough estimate of DuMont’s ’50 profits before taxes. . . . $13,000,000(p) 


Balance subject to excess tax — (p) minus (c) 


Balance subject to EPT — (p) minus (j) 


Minimum tax saving* — (f) minus (m) 
Maximum tax saving*® — (g) minus (m) 
* Under EPT, this amount could be reinvested back into the company, per- 


mitting an additional credit in the computation of next year’s taxes of 12% of 
either (n) or (0), or some figure in between. 


$5,200,000(a) 
$6,110,000(b) 
$4,960,000 (c) 
$8,040,000(d) 
$3,618,000(e) 
$8,818,000(£) 


$9,728,000 (g) 


$6,110,000(h) 
$7,344,000(j) 
$5,656,000 (k) 
$1,696,800 (1) 
$7,706,800 (m) 


$1,111,200(n) 
$2,021,200 (0) 











definitely pointed the way for the Con- 
ference of Growth Companies, organ- 
ized as a one-shot “pressure group” to 
influence EPT legislation. 


tHE KCONOMY 


STIMULATED by infusions of defense 
money and riding a wave of pre-con- 
trol consumer spending, the economy 
this month burst loose from interim 
restraints evident in January. Parochial 
dislocations in scattered areas have now 
been adjusted; the pre-defense boom 
pause for breath is nearly ended. 

Overall, Forses National Index 
marks a whopping surge of business ac- 
tivity to a level 22% higher than Feb- 
ruary a year ago—9% above January's 
peak. Primary advances were scored in 
the Cleveland-Columbus-Pittsburgh in- 
dustrial heartland—where defense ac- 
tivity is highest—and in the livestock 
belt of the Midwest. 

Commodity prices were holding to a 
steady average under the influence of 
imminent controls. Price rollbacks from 
record levels took toll of some items— 
among them: hides, wool and cocoa— 
with late January finding some com- 
modities dropping the daily limit for 
several successive days. Steel produc- 
tion remains at about 102% of rated 
capacity—a clip that presages some 
eventual attrition on productive facili- 
ties. Wholesale food prices soared 22.4% 
above comparable 1950 levels. 

Dominating the map was strong in- 
flationary pressure. This time, in con- 
trast to purely monetary inflation of 
recent months, it represented heavy 
scare buying which hit department and 
other retail stores hard in January as 
people tried to beat the price freeze. 
Manufacturers also were trying to build 
up inventories wherever possible. Some 
expressed concern about the high levels 
of retail inventory, as unprecedentedly 
heavy orders clogged their books. 

January department store sales (dol- 
lar volume) jumped sharply, partly due 
to seasonal white sales. Heavy buying, 
however, largely mirrored public haste 
to stock up on items expected to be in 
short supply. Little buying apparently 
was attributable to real price induce- 
ments. Noteworthy is the fact that all 
ten cities showing the greatest gains 
for the month were also those showing 
exceptionally good retail sales, advanc- 
ing even over last month’s high levels. 

Greatest metropolitan area advances 
were scored in coal mining centers. Of 
these, Fort Smith, Salt Lake City and 
Scranton reported very good business 
over the month, following a sharp jump 
in wages. Livestock areas in the Mid- 
west are buoyed up by high prices and 
free incomes resulting from substantial 
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CONTINUED DECLINE FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 


— NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY 
PRECEDING PERIODS. 


Map shows business trend in 87 separate areas, each of which is an 
“economic unit” where conditions depend on the same key factors. 
The indexes reflect business as it was during the last week of January. 
N.B.—Area indexes require a consistent movement for two months to 
register an improvement or a decline. 
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movements of cattle to market. Ad- 
versely affected by weather conditions 
a month ago, Southern seaboard cen- 
ters have bounced back with gains. The 
buildup of activity in the Ohio River 
heartland shows increased momentum 
as defense orders roll in faster. New 
England, too, is now beginning to bene- 
fit generally from the filtering forward 
of defense orders to sub-contractors. 
Burlington and Boston show statisti- 
cal snap-backs from last month’s sea- 
sonal slowdowns, as does Boise. Detroit 
is the only city to register a decline— 


largely due to a slowdown in auto pro- 
duction, resulting both from model 
changeovers and shortages of materials. 
The cities advancing most slowly are, 
for the most part, comparatively small 
ones. Generally they are in semi-rural 
areas, seldom in industrial centers. 

The trend everywhere is towards a 
higher economic pitch. Employment 
continues to mount, except in some lo- 
calized areas, such as Detroit, still 
swamped with outside workers. Pros- 
pects for 1951’s first quarter are every- 
where reported as very good. 





Ten Best Cities 
(Percent Gain Over Last Year) 


Pittsburgh, Pa. (5) 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
Duluth-Superior, Minn. (3).. $1 
Ft. Smith, Ark 

Wate Shea vokes be 80 
Pueblo, Colo. (2) 80 
We, Tae Cadad-se coun 29 
Akron, Ohio 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

De TI aii tis cade vce 28 





(In parenthesis: number of successive months listed in this column) 


Zone Indexes 


(Percent Gain From Corresponding 
Month Last Year) 

Dec. Jan. Feb. 
New England .. 19% 9% 26% 
Middle Atlantic . 13 19 
19 25 
13 18 
ll 25 
North Central .. 14 20 
Mountain 13 26 
g 24 

NATIONAL 
13 22 
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CONTROL YOUR FATE 


Only one power controls your destiny —a strange force 
sleeping in your mind. Awaken it! Command it to obey 
you! Push obstacles aside and attain your fondest 
hopes and ideals. The Rosicrucians know how. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


Learn why great masters through the ages were 
Rosicrucians. Free booklet tells the fascinating story 
of this age old Fraternity and how to obtain its 
priceless teachings. Write to: Scribe Y.A.s. 


THE ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
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Chateau Chapeau 


Now that the fairer sex are again 
entering industry to bolster war man- 
ufacturing, a new chapeau, called 
“Ray-ve” should be attractive to them. 
Designed of cool, feather-weight, wash- 
able blue taffeta, hat protects errant 
tresses from machine caresses. Ray-ve's 


adjustable snood corals any amount of 
hair into a protective peak where it 
cannot possibly tangle with the machin- 
ery. Fashion note: though bonnet may 
not coincide with the latest Parisian 
vogues, Detroit’s Rosie the Riveter, who 
was the first to test the hat, claims it’s 
very fashionable, chic, and oo, la, la! 
(Boyer-Campbell Co., 6540 St. Antoine 
St., Detroit 2, Mich.) 


Fish Flusher 


A midget, electronic fish-finder has 
recently been developed in such a com- 
pact form and low cost as to be of 
value to pleasure-boat fishermen. Oper- 
ating on the echo-sounding principle, 
instrument locates fish by bouncing 
high frequency signals off the ocean 
bottom and drawing, in chart form, a 
detailed picture of everything beneath 
the boat. Weighing 14 pounds and 
about the size of a cigar box, it can be 
mounted on any boat and can operate 
off storage batteries because it uses no 
more current than a 60-watt light bulb. 
(Bendix Aviation Corp., North Holly- 
wood, Calif.) 


Glued Crash Helmet 


Fighter pilots may now bail out at 
speeds of more than 500 mph without 
fear of head injury or loss of vital oxy- 
gen equipment. A new shock-proof, 
sperical plastic visor virtually glues a 
crash helmet to flier’s head during high- 
speed, high-altitude bailouts. Before 
this development, no protective helmet 
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would remain on in bai wts that ap- 
proached the 400 mph mark. Neutral 
in color, the full-face adjustable visor 
locks over pilot’s face—prevents up- 
rushing air blasts from tearing helmet 
off. When not in use, it can be pushed 
out of the way. (Bausch & Lomb Opti- 
cal Co., 635 St. Paul St., Rochester 2, 
N.Y.) 


Riveted Dudes 


To the younger generation, a cowboy 
suit just “ain’t no good no-how” with- 
out decorative rivet trim on jeans, jack- 
ets, bridles, boots and belts. Certainly 
Tom Mix never headed off rustlers at 
the pass without his rivet trim shining 
out like fire. A new kit makes fixing up 
rivetless suits simple. Procedure: press 
rivet into material like a thumb tack; 
place kit’s anvil under rivet; tap rivet 
one or twice with a light hammer, and 
presto!—the first star in a swashbuckling 
galaxy of studs. Besides rivets, set in- 
cludes stars, anvil, and a plastic work 
tray. (Merrill G. Sampson Enterprises, 
Post Office Drawer 351, Santa Monica, 
Calif.) 


Crack Filler 


Remaining liquid as long as a stream 
of air bubbles through it, a new plastic 
hardens in the absence of oxygen into 
a tight seal that penetrates extremely 
small cracks. Called “Anaerobic Perma- 
fil,” it will withstand 100 pounds per 
sq. in. of steady pressure. Important 
uses: plugging small leaks that ordin- 
ary paints leave open and _ sealing 
threaded pipe unions. (General Electric 
Corp., Schenectady 5, N.Y.) 


Tucked-In-Bed 


Alpine climbers, hikers and other out- 
door enthusiasts can now put their 
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camp beds to bed as well as themselves. 
Called “Plastimayd,” a vinyl film heavy- 
weight plastic bag, pictured here, 
comfortably holds camp bedding in one 
compact unit when not in use. Bag has 
other values around the camp—it can 
carry water, wood, food, or keep cloth- 
ing from getting damp during the 
night. Extremely tough, durable and 
resistant to snags or tears, bag has elec- 
tronically welded seams, will not rot or 
mildew, even though put away wet. 
(Plastic Sheeting Co., 931 S.E. Sixth 
Ave., Portland, Oregon.) 


Digestible Video 


If some TV ventriloquist and his chip 
off the old block upsets the family din- 
ner hour, a partitioned plate for viewer 
diners will solve the problem. The 14%- 
inch, hard-to-break, MELMAC plastic 
plate keeps hot food hot, and cold food 
cold. This light-weight server also fea- 
tures six units of varying size and a 
circular one in the middle for glass or 
cup—can be easily rested on the knee 
while viewing and eating. One warn- 
ing: don’t try looking at television and 
eating spaghetti at the same time—a 
meatball on the plate is worth two on 
the floor. (Watertown Manufacturing 
Co., Watertown, Conn.) 


Floating Tire 


A new “high flotation” tire, which 
helps keep military vehicles from bog- 
ging down in mud or sand, promises to 
be standard transport equipment for 
everything from jeeps to 5-ton trucks. 
The tire, better suited for mud and 
sand service than World War II gen- 
eral purpose tires, presents a broader 
ground base than conventional types, 
lessens the danger of muddy terrain 
transportation. A special tread design, 
created from wartime desert experi- 
ments, provides traction for general 
purpose trucking, yet sinks less into 
mud and sand. Tire stems from three 
years of army and private-industry re- 
search. (B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, 
Ohio) 


Vacuum-Cleaned Coiffure 


Women who are getting tired of 
grotesque hair-drying contraptions may 
find solace in a novel, rapid-drying de- 
vice called the “Dri-O-Matic.” Sup- 
posedly able to dry the average wo- 
man’s head of hair in half an hour, the 
dryer is a vinyl-plastic cap with a built- 
in filter which slips over the head. The 
nozzle of any household vacuum 
cleaner (that blows air) is then at- 
tached to the cap, producing a quick- 
drying, forced draft. Result: a well- 
dried coiffure. (American Textile Prod- 
ucts, Inc., St. Louis, Mo.) 
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Hou larg does Fiabe 


7% nad’ a Teecuiidle 


In minutes ...in an ordinary safe 
or metal cabinet . . . though no 
flame touches them.. a fire can 
destroy your vital business papers 
and put you out of business! 


The best protection, the only sure 
protection, is the proved protec- 
tion of a Mosler “‘A” Label Safe! 
All Mosler ‘“‘A” Label Safes are 
certified by the independent 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., 
to withstand— 


1. severe fire for 4 hours at tem- 
peratures reaching 2000°F. 

2. impact due to falling 30 feetafter 
heating, followed by reheating. 

3. explosion from flash heating. 

MosterR and only MOoSsLER gives 

you the added advantages of these 

exclusive features— 


1. Thermostatically Controlled, 
Insulated Valve Door automat- 
ically seals interior against heat 
penetration. 


2. Scientifically Developed Mono- 
lithic Insulation of great bal- 
anced structural strength. 

3. Efficient Adjustable Interior 
Filing Units, tailored to your 
individual requirements. 

Examine your present safe. If it 

does not carry the Underwriters’ 

Laboratories, Inc. label, it cannot 

be trusted and your business is in 

danger! 


Look for this Underwriters’ 
Laboratories Label 





THE MOSLER SAFE CO. 


UNDERWRITERS’ LABORATORIES, INC. 
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The Best in Fire Protection! 


Get complete information on the 
Mosler “‘A” label safe today. To- 
morrow may be too late! 


Mail the coupon now! 


o&Mosler Safe z...... 


Dealers throughout the country + Factories: Hamilton, Ohio 
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He’s anybody 
and everybody... 


. . . he’s married and he’s single. 
He’s rich or poor. He’s butcher, 
baker or candlestick maker. 

He’s the man in the street to most 
people. Just Mr. Average American 
—unless he’s a broker and you’re 
talking about Wall Street. 

Then, the man in the street be- 
comes someone who only wears 
homburgs, climbs out of Cadillacs, 
and just talks dividends, debentures, 
and the Dow-Jones averages. 

And that’s too bad — because it 
simply isn’t true! 

Here at Merrill Lynch, for ex- 
ample, we’ve got nearly 900 
“brokers”—and there’s nothing mys- 
terious about them. 

We call them Account Executives 
and they drive more Fords than 
Cadillacs, wear more fedoras than 
homburgs. They’re young and old, 
have two children or six—are as 
much the “man in the street” as any- 
one you're likely to meet. 

Still they do have at least one 
thing in common: A sincere desire 
to help people invest their money as 
sensibly as possible. 

Naturally, we think they can. 
They've already been of service to 
thousands of investors. 

If you’ve got any questions about 
the securities you own, want more 
facts about some stock before you 
buy, or would like us to prepare a 
complete investment program for 
you, just ask. There’s no charge, 
whether you’re a customer or not. 

Just ask the “Merrill Lynch” man 

- Or write— 
Department SD-4 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 97 Cities 





READERS SAY 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 


Congratulations for tackling this big job 
in such a bold manner. 

It occurs to me that you might consider 
the possibility of going even deeper into 
this survey during the year 1951... . 

—C. E. Wootman, President, 
Delta Air Lines, Inc. 


I have read with intense interest your 
Third Annual Report on American Indus- 
try. I admire not only your courage— 
heaven only knows what brickbats will 
come your way—but the skill and con- 
scientious analysis evident in this unique 
undertaking. The management soul-search- 
ing undoubtedly prompted by this fresh, 
valuable journalistic technique is a healthy 
thing. I hope you continue it as an annual 
feature of your splendid magazine. 

We at Monroe think we are entitled to 
a higher mark than you gave us in some 
categories. . . 

—W. G. ZAENGLEIN, President, 
Monroe Calculating Machine Co. 


Am glad to note Southern Pacific has 
shown some improvement, on our average, 
as compared with Forses 1949 score. 

—A. T. Mercier, President, 
Southern Pacific Co. 


Regardless of our own position and also 
that all the ratings are the opinion of one 
particular group of people who are not 
infallible, I think the net result is to in- 
spire all management to look more keenly 
to the improvements they may make. 

—E. J. Tuomas, President, 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


. obviously represents a tremendous 
amount of work. 

—Joun C. Lone, 

Manager of Publications, 

Bethlehem Steel Co. 


Undertaking such a list is, of course, ex- 
tremely difficult; but \if conducted with 
objectivity and sincerity, which I am sure 
certainly is true in your case, I believe it 
can be of great value to management in 
presenting it with a realistic portrait of 
itself. —O. PankeER McComas, President, 

Philip Morris & Co., Ltd., Inc. 


This activity must require tremendous 
effort by the Forses organization, and we 
have read the results with great interest. 

—JaMes B. Brack, President, 
Pacific Gas and Electric Co. 


I was very much impressed with your 
recent issue. . . . I think Forses Magazine 
is doing a very constructive job. 

—E. A. YATEs, 
Chairman of the Board, 
The Southern Company. 


Military authority? 

Probably you regularly trade in your old 
model automobile for a new model. But 
you call “stupid” the program of the Navy 
where slow warships are disposed of in 
order that they may be replaced with 
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faster, improved types. However, if you 
had to serve on board one of these cruisers 
and fight with them you would probably 
be rather happy to have the very latest 
and fastest model warship. 

I doubt Malcolm Forbes’ qualifications 
as a military or naval expert. Editorials 
[“Start Making Sense!,” Jan. 15] along 
this line are, in your own words, “incred- 
ibly stupid.” It may be that Finance Edi- 
tors who attempt to write on world mili- 
tary strategy or Naval equipment are con- 
siderably out of their field. 

—GrorGcE HoLanp. 

Is it the speed or the firepower of Naval 
ships that is being used in Korea?—M.F. 


Report on the Philippines 


I have just finished reading your article 
“Chinese Business” with interest. 

First, the Philippines were not ready for 
their independence; a small vociferous 
minority pushed it through. 

The Chinese are also a small disliked 
minority whose very existence, due to 
many anti-Chinese regulations, depends on 
payment of bribes and graft. Many are in 
the country illegally. 

It is also common knowledge that once 
a public official takes graft he is at the 
mercy of his clients, so hangs the tail of 
invisible control over practically every 
public official in the islands. 

On top of all this there has arisen, in 
recent years, a strong color consciousness. 
Upon the slightest provocation you will be 
accused of being anti-Filipino. Out of this 
has grown a tolerance for Chinese pros- 
perity and begrudgment of American pros- 
perity in the islands. 

For defense purposes, we do need the 
Filipinos on our side. We need an eco- 
nomic administrator who will see to it 
that a definite military strengthening is 
accomplished, and not throw more cheese 
into operation “rat hole.” 

I spent two years (’47-"49) in the 
islands as an oil representative. Traveled 
extensively. Now, of course, it is a good 
place to be away from. 

—JosePH REDINGTON, 
Jeffersonville, N. Y. 


Not appreciated? 

It seems that today’s American soldier 
has no spokesman. Why can’t ForBEs raise 
its voice. 

Why not put your writers to work on a 
simple half-page editorial, reminding all 
that the mere drafting of men will not 
build an effective army. As a historic ex- 
ample: the French soldier of War I was 
equal to any. In War II, Hitler’s 15 divi- 
sions smeared the landscape with bits of 
300 French divisions. 

Why not remind all that the soldier is 
well able to remember that $5,000 homes 
were $12,000 when the last veteran re- 
turned? 

Why not remind all that two wars in 
one generation is something new here, and 
that the promises of the last war are no 
longer valid propaganda? 

I make this suggestion only because I 
believe that I have a good idea of what 
the kids in Korea are taking and that their 
sacrifices are not appreciated. .—W.SS., 

San Francisco, Calif. 


Forbes 
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BoxED BY THE Administration’s quickie price-wage 
freeze, the nation now faces a period of uncertainty 
while the stabilizers spell out its meaning. Flex- 
ibility, we are told, will be a governing factor. 
Some adjustments have already been made, and 
more can be expected. Meantime, various segments 
of the economy are sharpening their knives while 
they vow to protect their “interests” and maintain 
their “status” vis-a-vis the others. 

It is popularly expected that the magic of con- 
trols will stop further inflation, but holders of this 
belief seem doomed to disillusionment. Whatever 
the reason for imposition at this time, controls are 
giving the administrators a bad time. There is 
reason to suspect that price-wage curbs were 
adopted in deference to popular demand. But not 
so long ago one government agency opined that 
price and wage controls will not attack inflation 
at its sources, but will merely conceal and defer 
its effects. Remedies suggested: higher taxes, gov- 
ernment economy, credit control, more thrift. 

But the public felt differently, as evidenced by a 
survey made recently by The Psychological Corp. 
It put this question to a sample group: Which one 
or two of these actions by the government will do 
most to keep the dollar from becoming worth less 
and less? Price control got the nod from 65%, wage 
control from 32%, government economy, 22%, while 
only 11% plumped for higher taxes. 

The people have price control now, for better 
or for worse, and they're also going to get higher 
taxes, whether they like it or not. Trouble is that 
people are confused about the use of controls. 
These are necessary in a managed economy, an 
economy that is shifting its emphasis from civilian 
production to military production. In this process, 
men and materials must be diverted, and consump- 
tion of goods that normally would employ the men 
and materials must be checked. Basic problem is 
to organize the nation upon a war or semi-war 
basis. Demand and supply are suspended, freedom 
of choice restricted. The final stage is rationing of 
available goods (our legislators are even now be- 
ginning to talk about the possibility of rationing 
to forestall the rise of black markets). 

Midst the fanfare of controls, it is forgotten that 
inflation is still with us, that it has been since WW 
II, and has been getting worse since the Korean 
war. Delay on the part of the Government to recog- 
nize this fact, and to deal adequately with it, has 
worsened our position. 

There is still no clear-cut monetary policy to deal 
with this factor. The Treasury and the Federal Re- 
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serve Board continue their feud over proper fiscal 
policy, with the Treasury viewpoint prevailing. The 
decision to continue to peg long-term Government 
bonds at a 2%% interest rate keeps the government 
debt as an instrument of demand upon the Treas- 
ury. Holders can demand cash for their bonds at 
any time. The Government, complying with this 
demand, turns its debt into ready money, which is 
available for purchasing power in a contracting 
market for goods and services. The deficit financ- 
ing of the last war placed large amounts of these 
securities in the hands of investors, particularly 
banks. Their ability to cash in has hamstrung the 
Federal Reserve in its efforts to control credit, for 
it is obligated to support the Government bond 
market by purchasing bonds at any time, thereby 
inflating bank reserves. 

As Marriner Eccles of the FRB recently pointed 
out: “As long as the Federal Reserve is required to 
buy Government securities at the will of the market 
for the purpose of defending a fixed pattern of 
interest rates established by the Treasury, it must 
stand ready to create new bank reserves in unlim- 
ited amount. This policy makes the entire banking 
system, through the action of the Federal Reserve 
System, an engine of inflation.” 

Secretary Snyder of the Treasury, disavowing 
the efficacy of this course, takes the stand that 
proper debt management should “be directed to- 
ward placing the largest possible proportion of 
Federal securities in the hands of nonbank inves- 
tors . . . and reducing the proportion of Federal 
securities held by commercial banks and Federal 
Reserve Banks.” But key to Treasury action is the 
need to hold down the cost of the public debt “at 
all costs.” This is a continuation of the “easy 
money” policy adopted by the New Deal. 

The great debate continues, with little likelihood 
of any satisfactory solution in the immediate future. 
Way things shape up, people will adopt the same 
policy in regard to money as they did in regard to 
goods. Since Korea they have been trying to beat 
the price control gun, thereby aggravating the 
price and supply situation by their fears. Once they 
find that price controls aren’t the answer to infla- 
tion, they will seek to protect themselves against 
further loss of purchasing power. 

In both cases they are looking for a “hedge” 
against future government moves. As long as there 
is no clear-cut monetary policy, and as long as con- 
fidence is lacking in Administration measures, the 
inflationary merry-go-round will continue to re- 
volve.—E. M. SHANKLAND. 
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FREE FORMULA 


for short term swing trading in 
stocks and grains. No obligation. 
Just clip and mail with STAMPED 
SELF ADDRESSED EN-.- 
VELOPE, 


Oo R if you wish you may en- 

close $1 and you will ALSO 
receive next four issues of The 
Signal featuring “The Stock in the 
Spotlight.” 


This offer expires March 6, 1951. 


Address 


LESTER B. ROBINSON 
429 Russ Bidg. 
San Francisco 4, California 























S/D REPORTS 
16th Year 


It is timely to learn market pattern ahead as 
reflected by supply vs. demand and which stocks 
are preference-merit and to what indicated price 
objective each stock has been or is now headed: 
also become aware of the indicated BUY, HOLD, 
or SELL “act when price is” positions for your 
stocks. Send only $3.00 for next four weekly 
(Trading) and sample monthly (Investment) edi- 
tions. New inquirers only. 


HENRY WHEELER CHASE 


Economic-Price Adviser 


Greenwich 8 Connecticut 











INVESTMENT POINTERS 


by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 





3 stocks behind market 


IT HAS BEEN obvious for some time that 
many factors would influence the mar- 
ket this year, such as: 

1. The foreign situation. 

2. Price and wage controls. 

3. Higher taxes. 

4. Lower earnings. 

5. Distrust of the dollar, because of 
spending policies of the Government. 

6. Additional credit controls. 

7. Possibility of N. Y. State granting 
to life insurance companies the right to 
buy common stocks. 

Just now, there are “peace” rumors, 
but I do not believe we can have any 
real peace with the Soviet Government 
at this time. 

As to price and wage controls: The 
Government will very likely permit 
wages to advance (for vote-getting pur- 
poses), while limiting prices. We can 
be sure that the Administration will 
make every attempt to buy elections by 
means of this kind, and by creating new 
Government bureaus employing thous- 
ands of people. Indeed, while we are, 
on the surface, preparing for a show- 
down with Communism (for the preser- 
vation of our free private enterprise), 
the Administration is constantly advo- 
cating legislation which will have the 
effect of creating more and more social- 
ism here. Since 1933, there have been 
people in Government office whose 
main purposes seem to be directed to- 
ward the interests of Russia. For a long 
while, such people have worked behind 
the scenes, and only now and then are 
the cases brought to light, such as Hiss 
and Remington. A real house cleaning 
is necessary. However, the trend toward 
more and more socialism or political 
paternalism is very likely here to stay. 
The former system of “rugged individu- 
alism” or “free, private enterprise” has 
been replaced. The older generation 
should recognize this, and keep in mind 
the effects of this new system on in- 
vestments. 

Taxes will be higher, and earnings 
and dividends generally lower, but still, 
the spread between the yield on first- 
class common stocks and high-grade 
bonds will remain excessive. For this 
reason, many investors will hold on to 
their stocks, and trust funds and pen- 
sion funds will continue to purchase 
stocks on a yield basis. Moreover, dis- 
trust of the ultimate value of the dollar 
persists; the politicians are not likely to 
change their “spending” policies. 

Considering the big advance in the 
last 18 months, I suggest that the spec- 
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ulatively-minded take at least half their 
profits, where sizable. Many stocks 
might have reached their peaks for 
some time. 

For those contemplating new pur- 
chases at this time, special attention is 
called to Crane, often recommended 
here, now around 28. This is a very 
strong company, with current assets of 
$88 million (including $39 million cash 
items), and but $9 million current lia- 
bilities. Working capital, after allowing 
for preferred stock, is about equal to 
the present price of the stock. In 1946, 
this stock made a peak around 50, and 
for the last two years has been in a 
narrow range in the 20s. The company 
will benefit from new construction for 
industrial and utility companies, and in 
the event of peace, its business from 
new home construction would increase. 
Last year, a dividend of $2.60 was 
paid, including a $1 extra. Assuming a 
minimum dividend of $2, the yield 
would be about 7%. If the dividend 
were $2.40, the yield would exceed 8%. 
If one has patience, I do not see how 
he can lose on this stock, and I am 
recommending it with full confidence. 
In case of a general decline in the 
market, Crane should not drop very 
much. 

I also call special attention to Lee 
Tire and Rubber, which is a very well- 
managed company, and whose record 
and financial condition are exception- 
ally good. A recent report (for the 
fiscal year ended Oct. $1 last), dis- 
closed net working capital of about $67 
a share, including $38 in cash items. 
Earnings amounted to $18.38 a share. 
A dividend of $5 was paid. Last year, 
the stock advanced from 38 to 62, is 
now around 59, and I recommend pur- 
chases of this stock on a scale down- 
wards. Capitalization is very small, 
consisting of but 254,000 shares, with 
no prior obligations. This is the type of 
stock for readers to keep in mind when- 
ever the market has a substantial de- 
cline. 

I have not mentioned gold stocks for 
some years, but I think it is worth- 
while noting that the estimated value 
of investments owned by McIntyre Por- 
cupine (a Canadian producer) which 
include large amounts of International 
Nickel, Standard Oil of New Jersey, 
and Amerada, recently amounted to 
$48 a share. This is but $10 less than 
the market price of the stock, so that 
in buying McIntyre, one is paying but 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 35) 
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The experience of half a century has 
convinced us there is a scientific formula 
for fortune building. Success over many 
years has also proved psychological in- 
terpretations most fundamental. It is far 
better to know the time to sell to the 
optimists and the time to buy from the 
pessimists than it is to be familiar with 
economic statistics. 

Years of accuracy have built us pre- 
eminent recognition for long-term market 
reliability. That is why worried investors 
write from many parts of America to 
get the “Stock Market Appraisements” 
we formerly syndicated nationally on 
financial pages under the heading, 
“ROYSTONE SAYS.” 

Our newspaper followers realized that 
when and what to buy and sell is about 
all one needs to know about the stock 
market. No wonder Wall Street is so 
anxious to keep in contact with our 
analyses. 

This demand from everywhere for re- 
liable guidance on when and what to buy 
forced us to publish our comments in in- 


YES—FORTUNES ARE MADE—NOT IN 
DIVIDENDS—BUT GROWTH VALUES 





growth values. He does not realize the 
great number of stocks listed that are in 
a trend of natural retrogression. He does 
not know how few are impulsed by 
special advantages. However, many of 
the few that look like growth stocks have 
their own peculiar limitations. 


Thinking realistically, we must agree 
that fortunes are built from small funds 
only through specializing, not through 
diversification. A few poor selections can 
destroy the gains of years. Recently, our 
clients bought a pre-reorganization bond 
that doubled in price and an oil stock at six 
that went to fourteen. Our newest discovery 
at four has already advanced to seven and 
still has great fortune-building promise. 


The only sure fortune-building is done 
through such fund enhancement. That 
alone will offset higher living costs. That, 
and fortune-building requirements, calls 
for at least a fifty per cent fund gain each 
year. Instead, the great majority of in- 
vestors see their cash values shrink each 
year. The very opposite is the basis of 
our long-term fortune-building plan. 


expensive weekly bulletins. ; W. H ROYSTONE Read what the Press Service that 
; a sites NVES T ANALYST syndicated his “Comments” said: 
To buy with the “good buying” and Who, from devoting many years protecting in- 
sell with the “good selling” largely wee aa Se tries es ae be “What ‘Roystone Says .. .’ is re 
eliminates the hazards of speculation. the future,’ sent, free to his personal clients spected by the best in Wall Street, from 
ms — vs the wer pti yen — —— a the small speculator to the largest invest- 
evaluating fundamental psychological fac- 





tors found in the Roystone Heavy Industry formula, we are 
enabled to detect the difference between distribution and accu- 
mulation, to tell the correct time to buy and sell. We follow 
the insiders who make the market, not the public that buys 
during distribution and sells during periods of accumulation. 

Without such “insight” the average investor never has a fair 
chance. Instead of building up a fortune in a few years, he sees 
his funds shrink year after year. Unfortunately, investors and 
traders are equally victims of psychological distortions. Follow- 
ing popular sentiment, they too often are forced to buy when 
they should sell and sell when they should buy. To protect 
clients against these errors, we developed our 27 Safety Rules 
for Investors and Traders. 

Today, we realize we have reached a condition in our economy 
that puts too many investments under shrinkage pressure and 
so have no growth futures. Investors should not seek dividends 
at the expense of fortune-building growth values. 

Often, before the fifty-point break in 1946, we warned against 
a drastic decline. Just before the Korea crisis, we repeated that 
warning. We advised conserving cash to buy special situations, 
long-term growth possibilities independent of general conditions. 
Anticipating such breaks to buy growth bargains makes all the 
difference between failure and fortune-building. 

Naturally, the long trend turning points are absolutely essen- 
tial to the investor. Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear 
market” is the one guarantee of security. Waiting and watching 
has built most of the large fortunes made in Wall Street. It 
would require pages of space to reprint the hundreds of letters 
of apreciation from longstanding clients now in our files. 

There are thousands of smaller investors, intelligently accumu- 
lating fortunes, who welcome technical data and a diagnosis 
of growth prospects in special situations such as those we have 
elected to buy for substantial income and rapid growth. While 
they await opportunities they need instruction to protect them 
from the dangers of popular misconceptions such as the uni- 
versal mistake in forecasting the 1948 election. 

GROWTH FIRST — THEN DIVIDENDS 

One of the most prevalent fallacies that distorts the judgment 
of the average investor is the idea he can buy at any time and 
be sure of a profit. He has slight knowledge of the economic and 
investment cycles. He seldom considers that many businesses 

outgrow their initial advantages. He knows next to nothing about 





ment trusts, 

“One thing is certain: Roystone knows the stock market. With 
a truly remarkable record in earlier years, while writing for this 
service he has foreseen all the important market changes. 

“Followers all over America look upon Roystone as the most 
reliable long-term market diagnostician among the many good 
Wall Street technicians.” 

We earnestly believe there is a tremendous need for honest 
investment and business guidance. Such assistance can be de 
rived only from factually appraising future investment values in 
the light of political and social trends. Without such guidance, 
there is small hope for the individual in his quest for financial 
independence. 


HUNDREDS OF GRATEFUL CLIENTS WRITE US 
LETTERS LIKE THIS:— 


“I began taking your Service while I was an Ensign in the 
Navy, and have throroughly studied your bulletins since. I was 
instrumental in persuading my father to subscribe. Now, he 
too is most grateful. 

“I want to tell you how very much your economic philosophy, 
as expressed in your weekly bulletins, has meant to me. You 
have deeply imbued me with principles which will remain with 
me forever. Your stock recommendations have greatly increased 
my financial position. 

“Although it is very little for me to give in return for what 
you have done for me, I want to offer you my sincere apprecia- 
tion for your teachings and expert financial guidance. I con- 
sider you a real friend, although I have never met you except 
through letters. Someday, I hope it will be my pleasure to meet 
personally a man of your high caliber and integrity.” 

Now, to help you in your personal problems, we have created 
our special protective and instructive Contact Service to 
replace our newspaper comments. The fee (for 52 weeks) for 
the present, is only twenty-five dollars, or five dollars for advice 
covering the next seven weeks of the current critical period. 

Remember, knowing when and what to buy is the secret of 
safety and success in fortune-building in Wall Street. When 
you send check for $25.00 be sure to ask for “America To- 
morrow” and those famous 27 Safety Rules for Investors and 
Traders. W. H. ROYSTONE, Forest Hills 9, Long Island, N. Y. 
(Instituted 1931). Mid-town consultation appointment $25. 
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Life... 


California 





You've dreamed of some day living or 
visiting in the land of sunshine — here 
is something you can do about it. 
Start a California savings account with 
Standard Federal Savings and Loan 
Association. On Dec. 31, 1950 Standard 
Federal paid their ninth consecutive 
dividend rate on the basis of 3% per 
annum. 


current 
dividend rate 


Your principal is safe while you earn 
more. Savings accounts are insured up 
to $10,000. Send for Standard’s “Save 
by Mail” Plan that makes our office as 
near to you as your mail box. 


WRITE Topay for Stand- 

ard Federal’s “Save by 

Mail” Plan, and your free 

copy of “California, Here 

I Come,” picturing “Life 
) the California Way.” 


ee 


STANDARD FEDERAL 
SAVINGS 
and Loan Association 


735 SOUTH OLIVE STREET 
LOS ANGELES 14, CALIF 








TIRED of TIPS? roo *orren 


“THE CHARTCRAFT METHOD 
OF POINT AND FIGURE TRADING" 
The most concise and easily read 
book on a practical method that 
reduces stock market trading to 
a mechanical science. 97 pages. 


6x9 inches; over 100 descriptive 
charts (10 day return privilege). 
$2 a copy, from 


WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
315 W. 35th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 


How to Make a Killing ° ° ° 
in Wall Street 


and Keep It! amazing market gains. 


To get your copy just clip $1 to this ad 
and mail to— 


e M ck AY Dept. 1, 225 Park Avenue, 


New York 17, New York 
MAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
You May Be Amazed 


how many buy and sell signals are hidden in such 

financial page data as volume, odd lot trading, pro- 

fessional trading, issues traded, advances, declines, 

new highs, etc. For sample of MARKET X-RAY 

GRAPHS and latest bulletin, send $1 to Dept. F-2. 
New inquirers only. 


MARKET ACTION, .... 


P. ©. Box 986, G.P.0., New York 1, N. Y. 
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MARKET OUTLOOK 





by JAMES F,. HUGHES 


Effect of monetary policies 


WHILE NOTING in recent months the 
major decline in commercial bank in- 
vestments, I have repeatedly empha- 
sized that until this bearish financial 
development was reflected in positive 
technical deterioration in the market, 
the probabilities were against an im- 
portant decline in stock prices. 
Experience in 1937 and 1946 proved 
it was unwise to assume that major de- 
clines in bank investments could no 
longer be depended upon to foreshadow 
major declines in the stock market. 
However, there is one aspect of the de- 
cline in investments during the past 
year that may prevent, or defer for a 
long time, a major decline in the stock 
market. From January 25, 1950, to Jan- 
uary 17, 1951, while the weekly report- 
ing member banks were reducing in- 
vestment holdings by $4,090,000,000, 
the Federal Reserve Banks increased 
their holdings of U. S. Treasury securi- 
ties in the amount of $3,035,000,000. 
In his recent speech before the New 
York Board of Trade, Secretary of the 
Treasury Snyder mentioned the “ap- 
proximately $4 billion” reduction dur- 
ing 1950 of government security hold- 
ings by “the commercial banking sys- 
tem.” According to Mr. Snyder this was 
part of a “debt management program 
which is directed toward placing the 
largest possible proportion of Federal 
securities in the hands of nonbank in- 
vestors .. . and reducing the proportion 
of Federal securities held by commer- 
cial banks and Federal Reserve Banks.” 
While emphasizing “the importance of 
this anti-inflationary accomplishment” 


Secretary Snyder ignored the inflation- 
ary activity of the Federal Reserve 
Banks in adding $3 billion to their total 
holdings of Federal securities since 
January, 1950. 

In the 1936-1937 anti-inflation cam- 
paign, Reserve Bank holdings of U.S. 
securities were maintained unchanged. 
In the first four months of 1946, while 
member bank investments were declin- 
ing $3.1 billion, holdings of the Federal 
Reserve banks dropped $2.1 billion. 
Thus the recent spectacle of the Fed- 
eral Reserve authorities supplying mem- 
ber banks with three billions of central 
bank credit, while engaged in an active 
anti-inflation campaign, makes it diffi- 
cult for professional investment mana- 
gers to take the anti-inflation campaign 
seriously. 

Despite the fact that the United 
States Treasury appears determined to 
manage the credit managers, it has al- 
lowed private borrowers to take over 
the debt monetization activity that it 
monopolized during World War II. It 
is the private monetization of debt in 
1950 that could create a far more seri- 
ous financial situation than was possible 
when hostilities ended in 1945. In view 
of this it is impossible to be confident 
that Treasury control of long-term in- 
terest rates will guarantee inflation and 
eliminate all chances of any deflation. 

Under these conditions it seems pru- 
dent to hold stocks as long as the in- 
flationary psychology is reflected in 
favorable technical relationships. How- 
ever, any deterioration in technical per- 
formance, in combination with an 
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uncertain bank credit background, 
would justify important liquidation on 
the possibility of a major decline in 
stock prices. 


INVESTMENT POINTERS 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 82) 


$10 a share for the mining properties. 
Last year, a dividend of $3 was paid 
(in Canadian funds). Purchases are 
recommended on setbacks. In connec- 
tion with this stock, it is well to keep 
in mind the strong probability that, in 
time, the price of gold will be increased 
by Government action. 

In the last four years, the stock of 
the National Cash Register Co. has 
done little in the market. Products of 
this concern are well known through- 
out the world. Extensive effort has been 
directed toward production of new 
typewriting-bookkeeping machines as 
well as a new low-priced cash register 
and a new accounting machine, and it 
is believed that the “growth” outlook 
for the company is excellent. In 1948, a 
cash dividend of $2.50 was paid, plus 
a 10% stock dividend. In 1949, a divi- 
dend of $2.50 was paid, and in 1950, 
$2.50 was paid, plus a 10% stock divi- 
dend. The stock is now around $45. 
On a scale downwards, purchases are 
recommended for long-pull investment. 
Financial condition is first-class. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


CONGRATULATIONS 





John P. Mansfield, elected a vice- 
president and director of Plymouth 
Motor Corp., a division of Chrysler 
Corp. 

Clifford F. Rassweiler, elected vice- 
chairman, Leslie M. Cassidy elected 
president, and Adrain R. Fisher, elected 
a vice-president, of Johns-Manville 
Corp. 

Henry V. Erben, Roy W. Johnson, 
and Hardage L. Andrews, elected ex- 
ecutive vice-presidents of General Elec- 
tric Co. 

Robert R. Anderson, elected a vice- 
president of Worthington Pump and 
Machinery Corp. 

Benjamin F. Few, elected president 
of Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 

Brig. Gen. Hermon F. Safford, U.S.A., 
retired, elected president of Ohio Rub- 
ber Co. 

Harold G. Ingersoll, elected a vice- 
president of Borg-Warner Corp. 

Oscar S. Straus, treasurer of Ameri- 
can Smelting and Refining Co., elected 
a director of the company. 
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1951 ee MARKET 


an 
BUSINESS FORECAST 


Also Dynamic Growth Leader List 


This Investment Service—now in its 2lst year—has just released 
“STOCK MARKET AND BUSINESS FORECAST FOR 1951.” This 
comprehensive Study is based upon the same fundamental principles 
that enabled us, in March 1932, to predict a “Coming Era of Expansion 
and Speculation” would get under way that year. 1932 and 1933 were 
designated in that Study as rising years for stocks; 1934, as a down 
year; 1935 and 1936, as up years; 1937 and the first part of 1938, as down 
years—a remarkably correct long-term projection. Since 1938 these 
projections have been released annually with singular effectiveness. 
The January 1949 Forecast projected stock market decline over the 
first five months of the year, with advance over remaining months to 
200 on the Dow-Jones industrial average. The market declined for 51/4 
months, then advanced to a December 30, 1949 high of 200. Our 1950 
Forecast, issued last January, projected a maximum upside limit for 
the Dow-Jones average of 230. On December 29, the average stood 
at 236. 

















Each year the market has a surprise in store for investors. Last year’s surprise 
was the midyear break and dynamic advance in closing half. During 1951 the 
market’s trend will no more agree with presently prevailing opinion than was true 
for 1949 or 1950. Our “Stock Market Forecast for 1951,” looks beneath surface 
conditions, just as in 1950; will make our reasoning clear as to why 1951 market 
will surprise the public. It will point out that 1951 is the year you must have cour- 
age to buck public opinion to make real money. Projects underlying stock market 
direction for the year . . estimates the times of the year when market should make 
top point and bottom point, respectively, also price levels in terms of Dow-Jones in- 
dustrial average, at which top and bottom should be witnessed. Correct timing of 
buying and selling is as essential to successful market operations as proper selection. 


With the “Stock Market and Business Forecast”? we will forward, at no addi- 
tional cost, our Approved List of DYNAMIC GROWTH LEADERS. This select list, 
emphasizing underlying, or long-term, earnings and asset growth—such as that 
characterizing Dow Chemical, Johnson & Johnson, Merck, Minnesota Mining, and 
Rohm & Haas (a few of our favorites)—should prove invaluable to those desiring 
issues of outstanding merit and attraction. 


1951 Stock Market Forecast & Dynamic Growth Leader List Yours for $2 


Our “1951 Stock Market and Business Forecast” and DYNAMIC GROWTH 
LEADER LIST, will be forwarded air mail on receipt of $2 to cover distribution 


and other costs. 





Something about Investment Letters 


Investment Letters, Inc. and its associate insti- 
tution, Investment Counsel, Inc. have been serv- 
ing investors since 1931. This is via 


A Bulletin Service 
—weekly Letters designed to be of assistance to 
those who prefer to guide their own funds but 
who wish the benefit of an informed and alert 


research organization’s advices in the selection Dow-Jones industrial average; the 27 
of dynamic growth stocks and in gauging of 


broad trends in business and the securities mar- stocks analyzed and recommended in 


kets. 1949 advanced 72% faster. 
A Personal Supervisory Service 
—guiding, through continuous telephone, tele- 
graphic, and letter communications, the invest- 
ment funds of those who, through lack of train- 
ing and experience, or because of other duties 


The 33 stocks analyzed and recom- 
mended to subscribers by us for 
purchase during the year 1950 ad- 
vanced at a rate 88% faster than the 
general market, as reflected by the 
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and interests, do not care to place the full bur- 

den and demands of such work upon themselves. 
Serving Clients 

in 43 States and 3 Foreign Countries 











INVESTMENT LETTERS, INC. 


Directed by Charles J. Collins 
2656 Penobscot Building 
Detroit 26 Michigan 
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|] INVESTMENT LETTERS, INC. 
J 2656 Penobscot Bidg., Detroit 26, Mich. 1 


{ Enclosed is $2 for which I am to | 
I receive by return air mail your 1951 | 
STOCK MARKET AND BUSINESS 
| FORECAST and your Approved List | 

of DYNAMIC GROWTH 8 


LEADERS. 
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A GROWING COMPANY 


IN A GROWING WEST 


Serving in Utah, idaho, Wyoming, Colorado 
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Funds 


BOND, PREFERRED AND 
COMMON STOCK FUNDS 
Prospectus from your dealer or 
The Keystone Company 
of Bosion 
| 50 Congress Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
































MARKET COMMENT 





by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 


Four quality stocks 


ONE OF THE “good” things about this 
market is that it acts even better on 
the sell-offs than on the bulges. When 
blocs of investment-grade stock are of- 
fered for sale at concessions, there usu- 
ally is someone there to take them—and 
often the buying is from institutional 
rather than from other sources. 

The price influence of threatened 
higher taxes is limited by the fact that 
everyone has been expecting them. The 
extent of the tax increases, of course, 
will be determined to a large extent by 
the degree of international crisis during 
the period while the new law is being 
legislated. If relations with China and 
Russia deteriorate during coming weeks, 
the new taxes will be higher than they 
will be if the crisis seems to lift a 
little. 

The statement that “stocks are higher 
than since 1930” looks better in the 
headlines than it does under careful an- 
alysis. Sure, the D-J Averages are 
higher than at any time since 1930; but 
the stocks traded in today are better 
merchandise and the dollar has less 
buying power in terms of goods, com- 
modities and services. The purchasing 
power of the dollar, as figured by the 
Department of Commerce, today is not 
far from 55 cents, perhaps a little 
lower. In 1930 the average purchasing 
power of the dollar, on the same sta- 
tistical basis, was 83 cents, or 50% 
higher. Since 1930, dividends have 
been smaller than earnings. A good 
part of earnings has been retained. That 
makes our stocks (or most of them) 
better. 

Price-earnings ratios and dividend re- 
turns sometimes don’t mean too much 
in specific cases, but the average price- 
earnings ratio and the average dividend 
return is something specific the analyst 
can hang a hat on, so far as prices 
versus values are concerned. In 1930, 
earnings on a theoretical D-J Industrial 
share were $10.06, against an estimated 
$25.50 (after allowing for a half year’s 
EPT) in 1950. In 1930, the dividend 
on a D-J share was $7.44, against 
$15.70 in 1950. The D-] Industrials got 
as high as 294 early in 1980. If the 
same price-earnings ratios prevailed to- 
day as prevailed at the 1930 tops, Dow 
would be selling at around 750 on the 
basis of earnings against an actual fig- 
ure of around 250. If the same dividend 
return prevailed (yields), the Dow 
would be around 630. Those are chal- 
lenging figures, even if they are “just 
figures.” 

I have to be most careful what I say 
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in this column, because some readers 
unintentionally (I hope) occasionally 
twist my meaning. I am not predicting 
that the Dow will go to 630, or 750. 
I am just trying to show that stocks 
are not even half as high as they were 
in 1930. 

The actual going price level of 
shares, it should be remembered, de- 
pends not on what they are worth—but 
on what people are willing to pay for 
them. I suspect that people are going 
to pay more for stocks than they are 
willing to pay now. 

We have an entirely new speculative 
demand (since about the first of No- 
vember) superimposed on an already 
heavy investment (partly institutional) 
demand. That ought to mean higher 
prices, in relation to values, than we 
have seen at any time since 1929. 

Remember that a great deal depends 
on investor psychology instead of val- 
ues. Investor morale, as far as common 
stocks have been concerned, was very 
poor for many years. It looks to me as 
if the attitude of the public toward 
equities is going through an important 
change. Consequently, I expect higher 
price-earnings ratios, and lower yields 
as based on price. 

I am thinking, of course, of the trend 
in prices over a period of months or 
several years rather than over a pe- 
riod of days or weeks. No one knows 
what the short-term trend may be. Peo- 
ple who deal in stocks have an an- 
noying habit of thinking too much 
about short-term trends—to their own 
hurt. 

In this column, I propose to discuss 
a few good quality issues obtainable on 
what appears to be about a 6% divi- 
dend return basis. Issues of this type 
may not behave quite as well, percent- 
agewise, in a vigorous market as low- 
priced highly speculative shares; but 
in the long run, if not in the short run, 
more money is made in quality stocks 
than in risky equities of less certain 
long-term value. Following prices rather 
than values is the beginning of invest- 
ment sorrows. It may be fun for a 
while, but there is a day of reckoning. 
It is one thing, also, to accrue paper 
profits in questionable stocks and quite 
another thing to salt them down at the 
right time. 

Burlington Mills, at around 31, may 
be regarded as on a $2 dividend basis. 
Last year it paid $2.12%. Earnings in 
the year ended September 30, 1950, 
were $6.86 a share. In the three best 
EPT base years, earnings after taxes 
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averaged $6.07 a share. Since 1940, ex- 
cept in 1949, dividends based on the 
present shares have been progressively 
higher each year. The company is a 
“growth” issue—one of the largest 
weavers of synthetic fabrics from fibre 
purchased from others. Its growth 
should continue in step with the growth 
of the dynamic synthetic cloth indus- 


 Colgate-Palmolive-Peet, around 53, 
last year paid $3 a share, if an extra 
of $1.00 is included. It has paid divi- 
dends on its common stock every year 
since 1895. Profits in 1950, after allow- 
ing for higher second-half-year taxes, 
probably exceeded $7 a share. Average 
earnings for the three best EPT base 
years were $8.47 a share, apparently 
providing a good tax base. As compared 
with Procter & Gamble, Colgate is big- 
ger in toilet goods, smaller in soaps and 
negligible in edible fats (PG has 
Crisco). It would appear that differ- 
ences in inventory pricing policy, easily 
explained by the diversity of businesses, 
make higher fat prices more quickly re- 
flected in Colgate’s reported earnings 
than in Procter’s. I look for some very 
nice earnings from Colgate in the next 
few years, and surmise that the divi- 
dend rate may be increased. 

Johns-Manville sells around 51. It 
paid, including extras, $3.50 a share 
last year. The present regular dividend 
rate is $3 per annum. Earnings in 1950 
were $7.29 a share. Earnings for the 
three best EPT base years average 
$4.08 a share. Some people think of 
this company as a building industry 
unit; actually it is more of an indus- 
trial materials company. For many 
years, Johns-Manville has been growing, 
and it should continue to grow. Divi- 
dends have been paid every year since 
1935. 

Champion Paper ¢& Fibre, at around 
52, may be regarded as on a $3 divi- 
dend basis. Earnings in the year to end 
March 31, 1951, should be between $6 
and $7 a share, even after higher taxes. 
Profits for the three best EPT base 
years average $6.86 a share. Dividends 
have been paid every year since 1915, 
making a longer continuous record 
than any of the other major paper com- 
panies. The outlook for the industry 
is excellent. 

Among the other stocks, somewhat 
more speculative, that appeal to me at 
present are: Cerro de Pasco, Hytron 
(electronic tube manufacturer traded 
over the counter around 7), Goodall- 
Sanford, Bendix Aviation (which re- 
Ports $8 a share earned in the year 
ended last September), New York Cen- 
tral, Baltimore ¢+ Ohio and Denver ¢& 
Rio Grande Western. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


February 15, 1951 
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INCREASE YOUR KNOWLEDGE 
OF THE MARKET! 


The factual type of information we provide is of interest to serious- 
minded investors who desire to improve their operating knowledge 
of the market. 


Trends in the market are the result of an over-balance of DEMAND 
or SUPPLY. The action of stocks traded reflect the strength of these 
opposing forces. 











We factually measure the effect of 
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The forces controlling trends! 





We tabulate the daily price changes and volume of transactions for ALL 
round-lot issues trade on the N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


In order to help investors recognize and determine buying and 
selling areas, we provide a factual type of information of interest 
to experienced investors and to new investors who desire to improve 
their operating knowledge and ability. 


Those who observe the market’s undertone condition have the advantage 
over those who do not. There is no substitute for knowledge! 


We will be pleased to furnish you our latest Trend Analysis Report 
covering the present undertone condition, together with other helpful 
explanatory information pertaining to profitable market investing. 


Write for Report F-14 Send $1 to cover costs 


Available to new inquirers only 


LOWRY’S REPORTS, Inc. 


250 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Publishers Price-Change-Volume Tabulations 
Daily releases from New York, Chicago, Los Angeles 
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To reach the TOPS, FORBES is TOPS 




















2 NEW WONDER STOCKS 
LIKE GENERAL MOTORS? 


General Motors has been a bonanza with split-ups and generous regular and extra 
cash dividends plus large appreciation. General Motors, week after week, was the 
most recommended investment of 4@ advisory services. 


Now two other issues, an Oil & a Chemical, are tied for first place as prime favorites 
of the Experts. Both these industrial giants are far undervalued and have started an 
upswing. These 2 top choices of the Experts are closely followed by 8 other stocks. 


Would you like our Bulletin revealing Two New No. 1 Stocks and the handful of elite 
stocks next in line? It will cost you only $1.00 with FREE 4 weeks’ trial subscription 
including a readers’ digest of Buy, Hold & Sell advices of ALL leading advisory 
services, Consensus of Predictions About Things to Come, what stocks Investment 
Trusts are buying and getting rid of, “DuVal’s 14 Growth Stocks,” and other valuable 
information. 


fete eee sensis Fill in, Clip, Mail today with $1 —— " 
DUVAL’S CONSENSUS, INC. 
Dept. G-241, 41-43 Crescent St., Lomg Island City 1, N. Y. 


| | 

| 
I enclose $1 (Air Mail $1.25) for Bulletin revealing Two New No. 1 Stocks and 
7 8 next in preference with FREE 4 weeks’ services including all the above features. 
| 














I Special Somi-anneal Offer | 
Special March anal Of of “$2 


399 SECURITY CHARTS| 


(Regularly $3) 
The nationally used graphs 
that picture latest market 
action. Unique individual | 
charts for 303 leading stocks 
that show Weekl 
against Earnings, 












































Trading Volumes, etc. } 
Ratio- Line shows rel- | 
ative at glance. | 





status a 
80 pages, 814 x11”. 
ie Send $2 NOW for Folio FM-215 |, 
Or send $12 for 5 sme ol | 
’ acquaintance offer bringi 
yes ome. ; months’ SECUR TY 
plus lo 
CYCLLGRAPHS 
year’s subscription ous: 


SECURITIES RESEARCH CORP. |; 
aes) 141 Milk St., Boston 9, Mass. | 


























































































































IS BULL MARKET SOUND? 


3rd annual review ef the war and pest-war 
pattern of industrial activity, and the 
Dow-Jones industrial and rail averages. 


























Price $2 
FINANCIAL REPORTS, INC. 
Box 11, Newtonville 60, Mass. 









































Burroughs 


202nd CONSECUTIVE CASH 
DIVIDEND 


























A dividend of twenty cents ($0.20) 
a share has been declared upon 
the stock of BurRoUGHS ADDING 
MAcHINE Company, payable March 
10, 1951, to shareholders of record 
4 _ close of business February 10, 


SHELDON F. HALL, Secretary 


































Detroit, Michigan, 
January 29, 1951. 
























































ELECTRIC BOAT COMPANY 


445 Park Avenue 
New York 22, New York 


The Board of Directors has this day 
declared a dividend of twenty-five cents 
per share on the Common Stock of the 
Company payable March 9, 1951, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 


by the Bankers 
Trust Company, 16 Wall Street, New York 
15, N. Y., Transfer Agent. 

R. P. MEIKLEJOHN 
Treasurer 

















January 25, 1951 














STOCK ANALYSIS 





THE FREEZE on prices and wages, im- 
posed on the American economy late 
last month, will not arrest inflation. It 
does not strike at the roots of the evil, 
but merely attempts to remove the evi- 
dence. Smashing the thermometer does 
not reduce the fever or keep it from 
rising further. It simply permits the pa- 
tirnt to have illusions about the state of 
his health. 

The American people, aroused and 
frightened by the rising cost of living, 
clamor for protection. The Government 
offers an ineffective palliative. It breaks 
the yardstick that measures the cost of 
living. 

The Secretary of the Treasury usurps 
the right to manage the economy by 
monetary measures which is the func- 
tion and sole responsibility of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. By insisting on arti- 
ficially cheap money rates, Mr. Snyder 
places the interests of the Treasury De- 
partment above the welfare of the na- 
tion. The offer for the extension of bil- 
lions of maturing savings bonds is so 
inadequate and so unrealistic that its 
acceptance cannot be recommended 


Total 


No. of 

Shares 
80 fo Sa Nr oa REDS One 
75 General American Investors..... 


100 pe ee ee 


ee 


* Includes $311.85 representing capital gains dividends. 


by HEINZ H. BIEL 


Six investment programs 


with conviction by a conscientious in- 
vestment advisor. 

Investors need and seek protection 
against the shrinkage in the value of 
their savings. They are becoming in- 
creasingly aware of the loss in buying 
power they have suffered in the past 
decade. Intelligently selected common 
stocks will provide at least some pro- 
tection against the vicious inroads of in- 
flation. At the present level of stock 
prices, however, new investors should 
only commit one-half of their funds 
available for investment in common 
stocks. The balance should be invested 
during periods of pronounced weakness 
which may be expected to occur within 
the next few months. 

The investor of moderate means who 
cannot spread the investment risk 
through purchase of a diversified list 
of stocks, will be attracted by the shares 
of investment trusts, either “mutual 
funds” (prospecti available at your 
broker), or “closed-end” investment 
trusts (traded on N.Y. Stock Exchange). 
A $5,000 investment in the latter cate- 
gory may be arranged as follows: 


1950 
Approx. Dividend 
Price Amount Income 
68 $2,040 $186.00 
24 1,800 247.50 
12 1,200 97.00 
$5,040 $530.50° 





Investors who prefer direct common stock investments to investment trusts can make 
their own selection along the lines of the following sample portfolios: 





SOORE 3 504 9.946044. 
* Indicated present rate. 


No. of Approx. 
Shares Price 
50 a Be ee eee 18% 
75 Columbia Gas .......... 18 

60 Hilton Hotels .......... 15% 
50 lee Gee A ae BEES 17% 
100 Tri-Continental ......... 12 


$5,000 Portfolio of Semi-Speculative Low-Priced Stocks for 
Income and Inflation Protection 


Past 12 mos.’ Annual Current 
Amount Dividend Income Yield 

$925 $1.00 $50.00 5.40% 
975 0.80° 60.00 6.15 
930 1.20 72.00 7.75 
900 1.65 82.50 9.43 
1,200 97 97.00 8.08 
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$10,000 Portfolio of Speculative Stocks for 
Income and Appreciation 


55 American Locomotive ... 22 
55 Erie Railroad .......... 23 
60 Natl. Department Stores.. 21 
50 Colorado Fuel & Iron.... 24 
60 Emerson Electric ....... 20 
75 United Merchants ...... 17 
50 Penn-Dixie Cement ..... 26 
60 Stone & Webster........ 21% 
PAE cccaves sve 
* Plus stock. ** Indicated present rate. 








$1,210 $1.40 $77.00 6.36% 
1,265 1.75 96.25 7.61 
1,260 1.50 90.00 7.15 
1,200 2.12%* 106.25 8.80 
1,200 1.40°* 84.00 7.00 
1,275 1.00 75.00 5.89 
1,300 2.00 100.00 ‘7.70 
1,290 2.00 120.00 5.62 

$10,000 $748.50 7.48% 























$20,000 Portfolio of Good Quality Stocks for 
Diversified Investment 










No. of Approx. Past 12 mos.’ Annual Current 
shares Price Amount Dividend Income Yield 
100 West Penn Electric..... 28 $2,800 $2.00* $200.00 7.14% 
100 United Gas Corp. ...... 22 2,200 1.00 100.00 4.54 
80 PR Eo Soci cscces 36 2,880 2.50 200.00 6.95 
60 4 | A ae 47 2,820 8.55 213.00 7.55 
50 Philip Morris .......... 51 2,550 3.50 175.00 6.86 
50 Fed. Dept. Stores....... 50 2,500 2.50°* 125.00 5.00 
50 General Motors ........ 50 2,500 6.00 300.00 12.00 
100 OE eee 19 1,900 1.00 100.00 5.26 
cade + RS a ees $20,150 $1,413.00 7.02% 


® Indicated present rate. **20% stock dividend proposed. 

















PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


Dividend N. tice 


Dividends of 25 cents a share on the 
$1 Dividend Preference Common 
Stock and 37% cents a share on the 
Common Stock, have been declared, 
payable March 31, 1951, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on March 2, 1951. Checks 
will be mailed. 





Treasurer 












































$25,000 Portfolio of Good Quality Growth Stocks 





No. of Approx. Past 12 mos.’ Annual Current 
Shares Price Amount Dividend Income Yield 
50 Hooker Electrochemical.. 46 $2,200 $2.20 $110.00 4.78% 
50 Pennsylvania Salt ....... 55 2,750 2.25 112.50 4.09 
75 Sharpe & Dohme....... 38 2,850 1.70 127.50 4.47 
100 El Paso Natural Gas..... 27 2,700 1.40 140.00 5.18 
100 Halliburton Oil Well Cem. 34 8,400 2.87% 287.50 8.45 
100 I I ooo nnn sb a 82 3,200 2.05 205.00 6.41 
60 B. F. Goodrich......... 44 2,640 2.16 130.00 4.92 
50 Celanese Corp. ......... 46 2,200 2.55 127.50 5.55 
50 Richfield Oil ........... 56 2,700 8.25 162.50 5.80 
| DOO siewicw desis $24,940 $1,402.50 5.63% 











Union CarBIpE 
UCC! 


the close of business February 2, 
] 


KENNETH H. HANNAN, 
Secretary 





AND CARBON CORPORATION 


A cash dividend of Fifty cents 
(50¢) per share on the outstanding 
capital stock of this Corporation 
has been declared, payable March 
5, 1951 to stockholders of record at 























$5,000 Portfolio of Radical Speculations 








No. of Approx, c—1946/51—, 
Shares Price Amount Price Range 
Se Rs i aie ad nate bbe ato. 12 $1,200 40% 7 
60 International Tel. & Tel. ........... 16 960 81% 7h 
t,he beak ek atl ie k am 40.4 8 800 19% 4s 
50 Electric Bond & Share.............. 21 1,050 26% 8% 
100 on 8 bys nik oo bin 04 :d:0.4 0:44 4% 450 5y* S8x* 
100 ons ken Ga00 Gunn e £2 4% 425 8% 2% 
e $4,885 





* 1950/51 only. 


Esso 


The Board of Directors of the 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated in New Jersey) 


has this day declared a cash dividend on the 


capital stock of $1.50 per share. 


This dividend will be payable March 13, 1951, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business, 


three o’clock P.M., on February 8, 1951. 


A. C. MINTON, Secretary 


January 29. 1951, 













































e 
THE TEXAS COMPANY ee . 
Y 194th Atvidend notice 
. Consecutive Dividend 
A dividend of doll 1.00 . . 
pe share ba the Capital Bsc J The Board of Directors, at a meeting held January 27, 
the Company has been declared iV] 
: ie he ee an ene 1951, declared a regular quarterly dividend of 75 cents 
8 1951, to stockholders of record at per share on stock of this Corporation for the first 
ae the close of business on February 
* 9, 1951. Thé sick teisaier Kocin quarter of the calendar year 1951, payable March 15, 
will remain open. 
is ia laa 1951, to stockholders of record as of the close of 
January 26, 1951 Treasurer business February 15, 1951. DE Tole Z 
om eve 6&5. Sonner, Secretary 
1 
4 | € CONTINENTAL RICHFIELD 
a CAN COMPANY, Inc. O¢l Corporation 
4 ome. nestety nies So Executive Offices: 555 South Flower Street, Los Angeles 17, California 
stock of this Company has been declared 
B2 Payable March 15, 1951, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business Febru- 
— ary 23, 1951. Books will not close. 
48% Y LOREN R. DODSON, Secretary. ni 





























February 15, 1951 89 

















148 FORTUNE-BUILDING OPPORTUNITIES 
IN “OVER-THE-COUNTER™ STOCKS! 


NEW FORBES MANUAL—ONLY ONE 


OF ITS KIND—SELECTS 148 BEST 


SITUATED STOCKS OUT OF 50,000! 
$1000 Invested in 1942 in One of These 
“Over-the-Counter” Stocks Is Worth $72,000 
today—Others: $25,000; $23,000; $12,000! 


OME OF the greatest fortunes 
S in Wall Street have been 

made in “over-the-counter” 
stocks. This is readily under- 
steod when you consider that 
90% of the big name companies 
on the New York Stock Exchange 
began their careers as “‘over-the- 
counter” stocks. 


Did you know that such well- 

known cempanies as American 

Express, American Optical, 

Bausch & Lemb, Warner & 

Swasey, Remington Arms, Durez 

Plastics, Talon, Brewn & Sharpe, 

‘ Anheuser Busch, Betany Mills, 

Coca-Cola Bottling, Dictaphene, Electrelux, Left Candy, 

Walt Disney, Welch Grape Juice, etc., are sold “ever- 

the counter”? Did yeu knew that Du Ment Radie enly 

graduated last year from the over-the-ceunter market 

to the New Yerk Curb? Did yeu knew that two ever- 
the-ceunter stocks were split 10-for-1 last year! 


You see, the over-the-counter market offers you the 
unique oppertunity to get in on the “ground floor” when 
a company is being launched or is seeking capital. 


You'll find 148 fortune-building stocks analyzed in detail 
in the new 


“Forbes ‘Over-the-Counter’ 
Stock Guide”’ 


Here for the first time is a careful selection of 148 
“over-the-counter” stocks from the more than 50,000 
securites available in this overlooked or neglected market. 


In this eye-opening Manual you'll find promising specu- 
lative stecks selling in the $2 to $5 range as well as 
seasoned “blue chips” with up to 100 years of successful 
operation and unbreken 62-year dividend records! 


From the list ef 148 “over-the-counter” stocks 
our analysts have carefully selected 10 in each of 
the following groups: “Defense and War Stocks,” 
“Special yn “Hi: Yields,” “inflation 
Hedge” and “Gro s.”” 


Every investor should have this Guide 
to “Over-the-Counter” stocks—the only 
Manual ef its kind available. You'll refer 
to it eften te check over-the-counter 
recommendations. You'll want it to help 
you pick temerrow’s fortune-making ‘‘ever- 
the-counter” stecks today. 


Orders will be filled in order of receipt. 
First come—first served. Only a limited 
number are being prepared. When they 
are gone we deubt that we will be able te 
assemble any more at present price of $15. 


Pre-Publication Offer Saves 
You $5 


As a FORBES customer yeu can save $5 
on the publication price by returning the 
reservation ferm at this time with remit- 
tance of $10. Furthermere, if the Manual 
does not meet yeur requirements, you may 
return it within 7 days for full refund. 


Make sure of yeur copy of the new 
‘“‘FORBES ‘OVER - THE - COUNTER’ | 
STOCK GUIDE” featuring detailed statis- 
tics en 148 best situated stecks eut ef | 
= Laan 4 — he gh eee selections ef 

> pecial Si “In 
Hedge,” “High Yield” cad “Geen 
Stocks. Simply return reservation form 
with remittance TODAY! 


Enclosed 


| Tax). 








Tells How to Grasp 
Today's “Over-the- 
Counter" Opportunities 


Many investors have over- 
looked or neglected the for- 
tune-making possibilities of 
this market use of mis- 
conceptions and false no- 
tions about ‘‘over-the - 
counter” securities. 


This new FORBES Manual 
sheds clear light on the 
over-the-counter market—its 
size and scope, little known 
facts, how it functions, how 
the average investor can 
trade with profit, how prices 
are quoted, where to get 
quotations and how to check 
them, types of securities 
available. 


Securities with only a local 
appeal have been eliminated 
since most of these have a 
limited market, Rank specu- 
lations have been avoided 
as well as securities where 
reliable information is not 
available. Likewise govern- 
ment bonds, insurance and 
banking stocks outside the 
interest of the average in- 
vestor. 


The net result of all this 
vast research and investiga- 
tion is a prime list of 148 
selected ‘‘over-the-counter” 
Industrial, Natural Gas and 
Public Utility Stocks which 
have passed these yardsticks { 
of selection: 


-.- Offering the Most 
Outstanding “Growth” 
Prospects. 
.--Semi-Proven or Sea- 
soned With Up To A 
Century er More of Suc- 
cessful Business Opera- 
tion. 

You'll find a complete fac-\\ 
tual analysis of each of the 
148 stocks selected covering 
Growth Factors, History and 
Background, Capitalizatien 
and Finances, plus a graphic 
10-Year Record depicting 
yearly Sales, Net Income, 
Earnings, Dividends, Price 
Range — all the facts you 
need to judge fully the true 
value and future possibilities 
of these “over-the-counter” 
stocks. 


‘ 








ORDER NOW-— 


SAVE 
333% 


FOR SHORT 


TIME ONLY! 


$10 (special pre-publication 


price) for a copy of the new “Forbes ‘Over- 
the-Counter’ Stock Guide.” I 
that I may return it within 7 days for full 
refund if it does not meet my requirements. 
(On N.Y.C. orders please add 2% for Sales 


understand 


[—- MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY— — 


| investors Advisory Institute, Inc. 2-15 | 
Subsidiary of B. C. Forbes & Sons 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


BOOKLETS 


Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 80 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 





924. Jost BerweeNn You’N Mel: Movie 
star Joel McCrea, speaking for the Ameri- 
can National Live Stock Association, dis- 
pels some of the criticisms of the cattle 
industry. Answers such questions as: does 
the cattleman fix prices, can he hold cattle 
from the market to get a higher price, and 
does he reduce the size of his herds to 
— scarcities? (11 pages. ) 


25. How To Ger Fut VALue From 
Your ANNUAL Report: Shows how yearly 
issuance of a corporation’s annual report, 
in ads as well as booklet form, presents 
an almost unparalleled opportunity to do 
an effective selling job. Notes further the 
means to humanize and dramatize the story 
of a company’s activities. (4 pages.) 


926. A Pace In Tue Cotorrut His- 
tory Or Our MopeRN MaAcuHINE AGE: 
George C. Brainard, president of Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph Corp., traces the history 
of the American office equipment industry 
and points up how it will raise the world’s 
standard of living and help preserve Amer- 
ican enterprise. (28 pages. ) 


927. RCA Cotor TELEvision: This 16- 
page, handsomely illustrated booklet gives 
the lowdown on RCA Color-TV. Details 
the methods used for pickup, transmission 
and reception of ‘color. Last section out- 
lines advantages of the RCA system. 


S 928. Coton TELEVISION—THE NEW 
Truro In Se.uinc: Frank Stanton, presi- 
dent of CBS, gives his side of the color 
television story. States that it “not only 
adds impact, information, a new dimension 
and vitality to news and education, sports 
and entertainment, but lifts the whole 
standard of advertising onto a permanently 
higher plane.” (15 pages.) 


929. Tue BATTLE For FreEpom: Hotel- 
man, Conrad Hilton, claims, in the strug- 
gle for freedom, “our greatest weapon, 
both a sword and a shield, will be our love 
of, and faith in God.” Assures that Amer- 
ica, with or without allies, will carry the 
struggle to a climax. (12 pages.) 


930. Tae Hamster Srory: A 7-page il- 
lustrated pamphlet that discusses the rais- 
ing of hamsters for fun and profit. Shows 
how easy it is to raise them and outlines 
how it can also be profitable. 


931. NATIONAL PAINTING, DECORATING, 
Anp PAPERHANGING APPRENTICESHIP 
Sranparps: Issued by the Department of 
Labor for the guidance of contractors and 
labor in the painting, decorating, and pa- 
perhanging trades in establishing appret- 
ticeship programs. Topics discussed i- 
clude: wages, apprentice terms, training, 
qualifications. (20 pages.) 
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Forbes Rates Employee Publications 


Company and Management’s — 
Publication Score Interest 
B. C. Electric Railway 
Co., Ltd. 
B. C. E. Family (Dec. 15) 179 82 
(6,800 employees) 


Crafts- 
manship Final Score 
79 80 


There’s little that’s distinctive about the contents of this 8-page news- 
paper. The type of items reported could easily fill twice the space— 
which means most are mundane and lacking in real news interest. 
Page one stories, though, are good. Space given the 150-word presi- 
dential message isn’t commensurate with its importance. 


Gates Rubber Co. 
Progress News (Nov.) 90 88 
(7,000) 


83 88 


Book has a nice balance between management and employee stories, 
with the former getting across their message in a wholly acceptable— 
and sometimes novel—manner. Copy and pix are, for the most part, 
lively and interesting, reflect a sound editorial approach. Good: the 
“Braider” story, “KFEL Does Broadcast,” “Discovery of Penicillin,” 
the voting spread, and several employee stories. Not so good: too 
many personals, and copy layout makes for difficult reading. 


Kansas City Southern 

Lines 

News Folder (Nov.) 78 84 
(4,000) 


79 81 


For a book published “now and then” this 24-pager could stand a 
bit more layout craftsmanship. Pix legends are buried in accompany- 
ing text or otherwise made hard-to-find. “Dahlia” story is a pip, but 
is not so treated. “77” is very interesting (and very, very long); a 
simply-drawn route-map would have aided reader tremendously and 


Lukens Steel Co. - 
Lukens Life (Dec.) 82 88 
(5,000) 


helped in organizing story. Good editorials. 


86 85 


This book earns extra points for a good management “feel,” even 
though it doesn’t measure up by our yardstick. More could have 
been done with “To Enlarge Plant.” When you've got a good story 
—dramatize it. Same holds for employee-interest items and “10 Are 
Promoted.” Good: “5 Lukenites,” “Employees Commended,” and 
little three-line fact fillers about Lukens. 


Mullins Mfg. Corp. 
The Mullins Press (Dec.) 65 90 
(4,800) 


90 80 


Because we rate ’em as we see ’em, giving this nice Christmas num- 
ber a 65 for its management story pains us. Other issues would rate 
higher. An employee-publication champ, however, can’t afford to 
rest out a round every now and then, but must be in there slugging 
all the time. When the Xmas bells rang, this book came out of its 
corner with its management guard down. Otherwise, kudos for a 


clean, interesting package. 


In scorinc the employee publication, the editors 
rate management’s technique of spotlighting com- 
pany problems, employee services, and the re- 
wards of enterprise. Spreading understanding of 
the inter-dependence of company, community 
and employee is, from the Forses viewpoint, the 
publication’s No. 1 editorial objective. 

Craving . understanding itself, management 
must also try to understand its employees—their 
desire for recognition, their fear of insecurity, 
their nortfval curiosity about fellow-workers. Copy 
and pictures featuring employees and their in- 
terests are also rated. 

Apart from content, the magazine or news 
sheet is judged as an attractive, attention-com- 
pelling production. Layout, illustration, and 
typography are importantly weighed in the final 
scoring of each publication. 


Progress 
NEWS 135 





Gates Rubber’s “Progress 
News” 


By calling attention to good points and suggesting means of improvement, 
Forses hopes to help industry to utilize fully this tool of employee relations. 











SOCONY—VACUUM 
OIL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Dividend Jan. 23, 
No. 160 , 1951 


The Board of Directors today 
declared a quarterly dividend of 
30¢ per share on the outstand- 
ing capital stock of this Com- 
pany, payable March 10, 1951, 
to stockholders of record at the 
close of business February 2, 

1951. 
| W. D. BickHam, Secretary 




















DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Jefferson Lake Sulphur Company 


The Board of Directors at a meeting 
January 9, 1951 declared the regular 
semi-annual dividend of 35 cents per share 
on the Preferred stock, payable March 10, 
1951 to shareholders of record February 
28, 1951 and a regular quarterly dividend 
of 35 cents per share on the Common 
stock, payable March 29, 195i to share- 
holders of record March 7, 1951. 


CHAS. J. FERRY, 
Secretary 

















ON THE BOOKSHELF 














February 15, 1951 
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Policy for the West 
Author of this think-book is re- 
nowned for her clarity and ability to 
make complex issues intelligible to the 
general reader. She attempts to draw 
up a policy for Western nations in their 
joint defense against Communism. 

In many ways, the result is disap- 
pointing. This is a restatement of well- 
known problems and conditions rather 
than a very original contribution of in- 
sights. The conclusions drawn by the 
author are almost, at this late date, 
clichés. The policy recommendations 
are as general as they are familiar. 

Miss Ward sees a three-fold task 
ahead: building an effective system of 
joint defense; maintaining stability and 
expanding the economy in the United 
States and in Europe; and introducing 
a systematic and ambitious effort to 
raise the standards of backward peo- 
ples, especially in Asia. 

Perhaps more valuable than any 
other element is the reaffirmation of 
“Faith in Freedom” with which Miss 
Ward concludes her book. “Nothing... 
is beyond the competence of the West- 
ern powers —provided the vision and 
will is strong. Jitters won’t do the job, 
and in a time of daily crises it is worth- 
while being reminded of what dedica- 
tion to essential tasks can accomplish 
(by Barbara Ward, Norton, $3.75). 


| Thoughts . - 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


There is something among men more 
capable of shaking despotic power than 
lightning, whirlwind, or earthquake; 
that is the threatened indignation of 
the whole civilized world. 

—DANIEL WEBSTER. 


The globe has been circumnavigated, 
but no man ever yet has; you may sur- 
vey a kingdom and note the result in 
maps, but all the savants in the world 
could not produce a reliable map of the 
poorest human personality. 

—ALEXANDER SMITH. 


Pride is a great urge to action; but 
remember, the pride must be on the 
part of the buyer. On the part of the 
seller, it is vanity. —JameEs R. ADAMs. 


Let me exhort everyone to do their 
utmost to think outside and beyond our 
present circle of ideas. For every idea 
gained is a hundred years of slavery 
remitted. —RICHARD JEFFERIES. 


What makes greatness is starting 
something that lives after you. 
—Raupu W. Socxman, D.D. 


Man is, properly speaking, based 
upon hope; he has no other possession 
but hope; this world of his is emphat- 
ically the place of hope. —CARLYLE. 


No one grows old by living—only by 
losing interest in living. -Marime Ray. 


The longing to get away from it all 
never was so great as in our present 
time of tension and trouble. We want 
something to lift us out of the mess into 
which much of life seems to have 
fallen. —GLENN STEWART. 


Luxury is anything that costs more to 
sell than it does to make. —BANKING. 


Hard workers are usually honest; in- 
dustry lifts them above temptation. 
—BOVEE. 


The true university of these days is 
a collection of books. —CARLYLE. 


The Bible is a book about life: it is 
about kings, peasants, housewives, sol- 
diers, servants. Every man is in the 
Bible. Your life is mirrored there and 
so is mine. —ALBERT J. PENNER, D.D. 


Better it is to the right conduct of 
life to consider what will be the end of 
a thing, than what is the beginning of 
it; for what promises fair at first, may 
prove ill, and what seems at first a dis- 
advantage, may prove very advantage- 
ous. —WILLIAM V. WELLS. 


Every heart that has beat strong and 
cheerfully has left a hopeful impulse 
behind it in the world, and bettered the 
tradition of mankind. —STEVENSON. 


I find that a great part of the in- 
formation I have was acquired by look- 
ing up something and finding some- 


thing else on the way. 
—FRANKLIN P. ADAMS. 


Russia is not interested in European 
recovery because only in a starving 
country is it possible to impose com- 
munism on a people. 

—CAMILLE CHAUTEMPS. 


Ideas in the mind are the transcript 
of the world; words are the transcript 
of ideas; and writing and printing are 
the transcript of words. —ADDISON. 


The truly generous is truly wise, and 
he who loves not others, lives unblest. 
—HomMeE. 


Climate has much to do with cheer- 
fulness, but nourishing food, a good di- 
gestion, and good health much more. 

—A. RHODEs. 


Compliments of congratulation are 
always kindly taken, and cost nothing 
but pen, ink, and paper. I consider 
them as draughts upon good breeding, 
where the exchange is always greatly 
in favor of the drawer.—CHESTERFIELD. 


“Know thyself” means this, that you 
get acquainted with what you know, 
and what you can do. —MEANDER. 


Contempt is commonly taken by the 
young for an evidence of understand- 
ing; but it is neither difficult to acquire, 
nor meritorious when acquired. To dis- 
cover the imperfections of others is 
penetration; to hate them for their 
faults is contempt. We may be clear- 
sighted without being malevolent, and 
make use of the errors we discover, to 
learn caution, not to gratify satire. 

—SyYDNEY SMITH. 


Too large a credit has made many a 
bankrupt; taking even less than a man 
can answer with ease, is a sure fund for 
extending it whenever his occasions re- 
quire. —THE GUARDIAN. 


The superior man is slow in his 
words and earnest in his conduct. 
—ConFUCIUS. 


Between two evils, choose neither; 
between two goods, chose both. 
—TryYON Epwarps. 


A man’s nature is best perceived in 
privateness, for there is no affectation; 
in passion, for that putteth a man out 
of his precepts; and in a new case or 
experiment, for there custom leaveth 
him. —Bacon. 


To be seeing the world made new 
every morning, as if it were the morn- 
ing of the first day, and then to make 
the most of it for the individual soul as 
if each were the last day—is the daily 
curriculum of the mind’s desire. 

—Dr. JOHN FINLEY. 





NOW AVAILABLE 


Handsome new volume of more than 
8,000 “Thoughts” gathered from this 
page over the last 33 years. 544 
attractively-designed pages printed 
on rich antique stock. Beautifully 
bound with stained top. Gilt foil 
stamping. Ideal gift. Order now. 
Regular edition $5. Deluxe edition, 
simulated Spanisy leather binding 
with 24 carat gold stamping, also, if 
you wish, your own or recipient's 
name stamped in similar gold, and 
handsomely boxed, $7.50. On re- 
quest, either edition autographed by 
B. C. Forbes. Gift announcements 
sent if desired. 
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A Text. 


For wisdom is a defense, and money is 4 


defense: but the excellency of knowledge 


Sent in by A. F. Jeutter, Athens, 
Ohio. What’s your favorite text? 
A Forbes book is presented to 
senders of texts used. , 


is, that wisdom giveth life to them that 
have it. 


—Eccuesuastes: 7:12 
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The whole island swept away 
... yet they didn’t give up the search! 


The island was there all right . . . at 
dawn. 


But by nightfall it was gone. Gone with 
the wind and the waves. Pounded to 
pieces, swept away by mountainous seas 
that trailed a howling, high-tailing Nor'’- 
easter down the coast. 


Thus ended Inco’s first marine testing 
Station, off the coast near Atlantic City, 
N. J. But mot its search for better 
Metals... 


Having saved all records, Inco then 
built another test station where metals 
could be subjected to conditions as severe 
as any met in actual use... at Fire Island, 
N. Y. This, too, was destroyed ... by the 


38 hurricane. But again the records were 
Saved, 


And once again Inco took up its search 
for better metals . . . at Block Island, R. I., 
Kure Beach and Madhie Island, N. C. At 


Despite hurricane winds and raging seas, Inco’s 
marine testing stations have continued their search 


these three stations, Inco researchers are 
carrying on a program that has continued 
for more than 25 years. They are subject- 
ing metals to everything from flying sand 
and salt spray to actual immersion in 
biting sea water. Studying their resistance 
to corrosion, erosion, and the damaging 
action of marine growth. 


* * 


Out of years of continuous work .. . out 
of storms and dark waters . . . new facts 
about metals are being brought to light 

. facts which are helping many manu- 
facturers make their products last longer 
and do more for you. 


This is one way International Nickel 
helps point the way to new and better 
metals for you. One example of the way 
industry works to bring you better things 

. better insect screens, better ships, 
better farm implements... 


Not always, but many times these 


for better metals for over a quarter of a century 


better metals . . . these man-made “alloys” 
. include Nickel. 
That’s why Nickel is called “Your 
Unseen Friend.” 


* * 


Write for Free Booklet: “Making the 


search for better metals 
has been carried on. 
For your free copy, 
send a post card to 
Dept. 53a, The International Nickel 
Company, Inc., New York 5, N. Y. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


EMBLEM F SERVICE 


i, Nickel 


..-Your Unseen Friend 


MARE 


© 1961 T. 1. N. Co; 





+ ILLINOIS CENTRAL 


2 to Mid-America 


for 100 Years 


The birthday greetings that please 
us most are those that call us “good neighbor” 
... two words saying we are at home in all com- 
munities along the Illinois Central. 


Time was when we could count neighbors on our 
fingers. But as our lines opened new lands, new 
families followed. They traveled far, from Eastern 
states and abroad, to the lonely Midwest prairies; 
many earned a stake for farm or store by laying 
Illinois Central rails. 


As our railroad spread south to the Gulf, west to 
the Missouri River and southeast to Birmingham, 
we found more good friends to serve and work 
with, many far beyond our railheads. Joining with 
old friends and new, we helped to cement the 
Middle-North and the Middle-South into the 
land called Mid-America. 


For 100 years the Illinois Central has made Mid- 
America’s life its own... carrying the products 
of farm, mine and factory to market and bring- 
ing back the needs of daily life. 


Bu the Illinois Central believes, and always has; 
in looking beyond transportation. For the well- 
being of every farm, factory, mine, forest and 
person is the root from which our own well-being 
springs. For example— 


... The Illinois Central opened the first shaft coal 
mine in Illinois, helped make coal the power 
around which industrial Mid-America has grown. 


rail-shipment of perishable fruit, helped launc 
new agricultural development that puts fresh 
on every table the year ‘round, 


. .. The Illinois Central carried the first refrigerayed \ 5 
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... Today the Illinois Central helps farmers grow 
better crops and raise finer livestock. And each 
year it seeks sites for new industries to help swell 
community payrolls. 


“Throu h all these years the Illinois Central has 
ber se 5 to keep itself sturdy and progressive. It 
has created a strong financial foundation—to pave 
the way for needed improvements and to meet 
and handle emergencies as they arise. 


Faith in Mid-America started the Illinois Central 
on its way a century ago. That faith has contin- 
ued, unquenched. Today we believe that Mid- 
America is the nation’s new frontier of opportu- 
nity... for the individual, for industry and for 
commerce. 


With this future before us, we are determined 
that the Illinois Central shall continue #o earn, by 
useful work and constant helpfulness, the honor 
of being “‘good neighbor’’ to all Mid-America. 


President 
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